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At General Mills’ headquarters in Golden Valley, 
Minn., stands a towering steel sculpture by Charles 
Huntington. It is a lyrical creation, an impressive 
work of art. Its soaring symmetry seems to symbolize 
the balance that prevails in nature, that sets apart 
great art of all forms, the balance that marks all 


successful human endeavor. The form of the Hunt¬ 
ington sculpture throughout this report symbolizes 
the balance of General Mills’ business—balance in 
management, products and markets which gives the 
company its solid base today and by which it plans 
to serve and prosper in this changing world. 
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How the Sales Dollar was Divided 


1.4* 

FOR INTEREST 

5.6* 

FOR TAXES 

1 . 2 * 

TO STOCKHOLDERS 


FOR WEAR, TEAR 
AND AMORTIZATION 


FOR ADVERTISING MEDIA 



REINVESTED 
FOR THE FUTURE 


The Year in Brief 

000 omitted 

Fiscal Year Ended 

Per Cent 
Increase 

May 26,1974 

May 27,1973* 


$2,000,103 

$1,661,961 

20.3% 

Net earnings. 

75,137 

66,143 

13.6% 

Earnings per dollar of sales. 

3.80 

4.00 


Earnings per common share and common share equivalent... . 

$ 3.18 

$ 2.81 

13.2% 

Dividends—common stock. 

24,399 

20,908 


—preference stock. 

— 

2,066 


Net earnings after dividends. 

50,738 

43,169 


Wages, salaries and employee benefits. 

343,651 

297,740 

15.4% 

Taxes—Income, payroll, property, etc. 

111,377 

97,558 

14.2% 

per cent of earnings before all taxes. 

60.0% 

59.6% 



•Restated 

Data should be read in conjunction with the financial statements on pages 17-28. 



















Cl To Our Stockholders and Employees: 


General Mills 


August 21, 1974 


We are happy to report that General Mills’ growth 
in fiscal 1974 was in accordance with long-term goals 
in spite of an environment dominated by rampant 
worldwide inflation, raw material shortages, controls 
and skyrocketing interest costs. New records were set 
in sales, which rose 20.3 per cent and passed two 
billion dollars; net earnings, which grew 13.6 per cent 
to $75,137,000; and earnings per share, which ad¬ 
vanced to $3.18, or 13.2 per cent above the $2.81 
restated for fiscal 1973. This performance marked the 
12th successive year of earnings per share gains be¬ 
fore extraordinary items and led to a 10th successive 
year of increases in dividends per common share. 

The overall accomplishments of the past year 
demonstrate the strategic soundness of emphasizing 
internal growth of balanced, diversified businesses, 
many developed during the past decade. The strong 
growth trends of the past five years continued in each 
of the three major business areas, as operating profits 
moved ahead 14.5 per cent to $200,100,000. Despite 
some soft spots, food profits grew 9.7 per cent, 
consumer non-foods increased 26.6 per cent and 
specialty chemicals grew 21.9 per cent. Results in 
international markets were particularly strong with 
gains of 31.4 per cent in sales and 35.4 per cent in 
earnings. Details are discussed in the review of 1974; 
unusual fourth quarter events are included in Note 11 
to the Financial Statements. 

Perhaps the greatest problems faced were in short¬ 
ages and dislocations of many key commodities and 
resulting increases in costs that led a cost index of 
raw materials the company uses to increase about 33 
per cent. These cost increases, and the need to pro¬ 
tect against possible shortages of key ingredients, 
made it prudent to increase significantly our invest¬ 
ment in inventories. This increase, which was financed 
largely by short-term borrowings at average rates 
about double those of the previous year, raised 
interest expense $10,242,000, or 56 per cent. These 
pressures, plus the controls which limited our ability 
to respond, explain the company’s earnings lag be¬ 
hind sales growth. 

Still, actions by management at all levels kept sales 
strong and made it possible to show gratifying earn¬ 
ings growth. In all our activities, important contribu¬ 
tions to this strong 1974 performance by our 46,398 
employees and our customers and suppliers were sig¬ 
nificant and greatly appreciated. In February, much 
of the high-cost, short-term debt was refunded with 
the sale of $100,000,000 25-year sinking fund deben¬ 


tures at an effective cost of 8.05 per cent. 

Looking to fiscal 1975, we are confident that Gen¬ 
eral Mills will again be able to increase earnings per 
share in excess of 10 per cent. While we face a slug¬ 
gish economy and more uncertainties, we believe our 
leadership positions in attractive basic food, consum¬ 
er non-food and specialty chemical areas will enable 
the achievement of consistent earnings growth. 
Favorable growth has been accomplished in the past 
decade through varying economic cycles, and we 
believe it will continue. 

Fiscal 1975 plans include investment of about 
$100,000,000 in fixed assets applied broadly through¬ 
out the company to provide facilities for increased 
volume and improved productivity. This investment 
will be generally in proportion to the earnings of our 
various businesses with the exception of Red Lobster 
Inns and General Mills Chemicals, Inc., which will 
invest proportionately more, and fashion and direct 
marketing, which do not require heavy fixed invest¬ 
ments and will invest proportionately less. This pro¬ 
gram should enable us to maintain our growth objec¬ 
tives. We also will continue to seek to enter one or two 
new product or service areas before 1980. 

We are committed in all areas to aggressive new 
product efforts, including attempts to create entirely 
new product categories as well as line extensions of 
existing categories. This strategy will continue to serve 
us well in the 1970’s. 

With domestic controls terminated, most raw mate¬ 
rial shortages and dislocations diminishing and the 
balance of businesses reporting good volume trends, 
we are off to a good start of another successful year. 
An improving economy, declining rate of inflation and 
stabilizing of real consumer spending power, resulting 
from "catch-up” wage settlements which have al¬ 
ready begun, should help our business as the year 
progresses. 

After achievement of a billion dollar sales gain in 
the past four years, the target to start fiscal 1975 is 
attainment of the next billion within the next four years 
while, at the same time, raising again the company’s 
return on sales to at least 4.0 cents per sales dollar. 
This will strengthen the financing for the investments 
necessary to achieve such growth, which includes 
growing dividends for our shareholders. This goal will 
be assured if we can successfully continue to identify 
the changing desires and needs of consumers and 
develop the products and services that provide good 
quality and value to meet those needs. 
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Building 
with Balance 

General Mills’ success in fiscal 1974 reflects a 
balance of businesses carefully established to pro¬ 
vide stability and persistent growth potential in 
varying economic climates. Diversified food, con¬ 
sumer non-food and specialty chemical operations 
met the test by achieving continuing progress in 
line with long-term goals in a very unusual and 
difficult environment. 

In the past year, this balance made possible 
record levels of sales, earnings and earnings per 
share. It also enabled the company to increase its 
contributions as a good corporate citizen to social 
progress and civic betterment, to education and 
protection of the environment. The past year, 46th 
in General Mills’ corporate history, saw: 

• Sales breaking through the two billion dollar level 
for the first time, increasing $338,142,000, or 
20.3 per cent, to reach $2,000,103,000 

• Net earnings advancing $8,994,000, the second 
largest year-to-year dollar gain in the company’s 
history, representing a 13.6 per cent advance to 
$75,137,000 

• Earnings per common share and common share 
equivalent reaching $3.18, or 13.2 per cent great¬ 
er than the $2.81 previous high a year ago. 

Prior year’s results are restated to reflect: 1.) the 
sales and earnings of The Talbots, Inc., primarily 
a mail-order marketer of quality sportswear for 
ladies, acquired in June, 1973, and accounted for 
as a pooling of interests, and 2.) a change in 
“Sales” definition. Beginning in fiscal 1974, freight- 
out and other less significant items previously 


deducted from gross sales are now treated as 
expenses. This change in sales definition has no 
effect on earnings. 

Each of the three major operating areas made a 
substantial contribution to the growth in operating 
profits, which moved ahead throughout the year, 
advancing 14.5 per cent to $200,100,000. Profits 
from the food base grew 9.7 per cent; consumer 
non-foods added a 26.6 per cent gain; specialty 
chemical earnings moved ahead 21.9 per cent. 
Moreover, profits grew from each of the seven prod¬ 
uct lines in the three major groupings. 

As discussed in greater detail later in this report, 
the biggest operating profit gains came from crafts, 
games and toys, flour milling and grain operations 
and breakfast products. Together, these activities 
also accounted for over one-half of the total sales 
gain. Restaurant operations, direct marketing and 
specialty chemicals reported gains in sales and 
earnings well above the corporate average. 

International operations, reported within the sev¬ 
en product lines, grew 31.4 per cent in sales and 
35.4 per cent in earnings. International operations 
represent 16.7 per cent of consolidated sales and 
16.0 per cent of total operating profits. 

Earnings benefited year-to-year by three cents 
per share because of an increase in investment tax 
credits; these credits grew 49.9 per cent to 
$2,303,000 as gross capital expenditures moved 
upward 60.5 per cent to $92,243,000. A second 
quarter pretax loss of $1,400,000 resulted from the 
sale of the company's 50 per cent interest in Fonti 
Levissima, an Italian soft drink company. At year- 
end, a $1,200,000 pretax gain was recorded from 
the partial return of prior years’ excess reserves for 
disposition of plants and equipment. There was no 
material impact on earnings as a result of currency 
fluctuations. 

Lower operating earnings were reported by 
mixes, Tom’s snacks and Gorton’s seafoods, the 
lattercaused by a$2,000,000 pretax inventory write¬ 
down to reflect a decline in the last quarter in world 
prices for seafoods. Also, a loss was reported by the 
small Siltex polyester doubleknit fabric operation. 

The strong overall performance of the past year 
was achieved within the most unusual and difficult 
operating environment experienced in the recent 
history of the company. While worldwide economic 
growth slowed as the fiscal year progressed, short¬ 
ages and rampant inflation in costs intensified, not 
only for the basic agricultural commodities of the 
food business, but also for most other raw materials 
needed to manufacture toys, games, apparel and 
chemicals. Furthermore, governmental actions de¬ 
signed to cope with inflation severely limited man¬ 
agement's ability to assure a normal flow of supplies 
and maintain margins. In the United States, for ex¬ 
ample, tight Cost of Living Council policies included 


an absolute freeze on any price increase for more 
than 30 days, followed by restrictive regulations on 
price increases, which for food extended through 
April 30, 1974. Essentially, these regulations al¬ 
lowed only a pass-through of cost increases, often¬ 
times on a delayed basis. Control policies abroad 
were generally more restrictive. 

Rapidly rising costs, with related increases in 
working capital requirements, included: a more 
than doubling in the average price of wheat, short¬ 
ening and tall oil fatty acids; a near doubling in the 
price of oats, sugar and styrene; and major dollar 
increases for energy, paper products, potatoes, 
seafoods and meat. The average interest rate for 
short-term borrowings doubled year-to-year, and 
the annualized rate of increase in cost of rail freight 
was approximately 16 per cent, for truck transpor¬ 
tation almost 14 per cent. 

Physical volume grew at about eight per cent, 
with price increases taken during the year account¬ 
ing for about 12 per cent of the 20.3 per cent gain 
in sales. The greater increase in dollar sales than 
unit sales resulted from price increases respond¬ 
ing to cost increases. These cost increases, cou¬ 
pled with a $10,242,000 increase in interest ex¬ 
pense required to finance the high levels of 
inventory made necessary by higher prices and to 
guard against supply uncertainties prevailing dur¬ 
ing the year, reduced the net profit margin from 4.0 
to 3.8 cents per sales dollar. 

Even though worldwide inflationary pressures ex¬ 
ceeded personal income gains and caused con¬ 
sumers to respond with oftentimes dramatic 
changes in spending habits, the demand for the 
balanced mix of General Mills’ products and serv¬ 
ices remained generally brisk. In foods, consumers 
concentrated on products representing best values, 
including many of the company’s cereal grain- 
based items. Restaurants giving high value, such 
as the Red Lobster Inns specialty seafood restau¬ 
rants, sustained favorable trends. Dollar sales of 
consumer non-durables grew, as they have in each 
year since 1947, creating ample opportunities for 
most of the company’s consumer non-food prod¬ 
ucts. However, erratic patterns developed in ex¬ 
penditures for some leisure activities, such as 
travel, because of energy shortages and increased 
costs. Demand for specialty chemicals remained 
vigorous, even as prices increased to offset sub¬ 
stantial raw material cost increases. 

During the last half of the 1960’s, many of the 
company’s resources and energies were redirected 
into businesses offering greater profit and growth 
potential. While the emphasis on food remains, the 
company has moved into consumer non-food prod¬ 
ucts and services where General Mills can use its 
strength and talent in the marketing of consumer 
products and services. The dynamic specialty 


chemical operation continued as the company’s 
most significant industrial activity. 

The results confirm the success of this strategy. 
Consolidated sales, as reported, have more than 
tripled in the past decade, earnings before extraor¬ 
dinary items have increased each year while more 
than quadrupling and earnings per share have 
compounded at an annual rate of 11.7 per cent. 

During the most recent five years, sales have 
more than doubled and earnings before extraordi¬ 
nary items have nearly doubled. Earnings per share 
surpassed the pace for the entire decade, advanc¬ 
ing at a 12.4 per cent annual rate from $1.77 before 
an extraordinary gain in fiscal 1969 to $3.18 at pres¬ 
ent. As the following chart reflects, the strategy shift 
of recent years —from substantial broadening of 
the base to realizing the profit potential of diversi¬ 
fication already undertaken — is bringing strong, 
balanced progress. 

1969 to 1974 


OPERATING PROFITS 

1969 

1974 

Compound 
Annual 
Growth Rate 

% of Total 
Growth 

(millionsJ 

Foods. 

$ 86.1 

$134.5 

9.4% 

52.7 

Consumer Non-Foods.. 

20.0 

56.7 

23.2% 

40.0 

Specialty Chemicals... 

2.2 

8.9 

32.3% 

7.3 

Totals. 

$108.3 

$200.1 

13.1% 

100.0 


An improvement in return on average shareholder 
equity from 13.6 per cent in fiscal 1970 to 16.5 per 
cent this year is another indication that incremental 
investments of about half a billion dollars during the 
past five years have paid off. 

The earnings growth has permitted dividends per 
common share to increase for the 10th consecutive 
year in addition to providing capital to finance even 
further growth. Dividends paid during fiscal 1974 
totaled $1.06 per share, compared with $1.00 the 
previous year, marking 183 consecutive regular 
dividend payments without reduction. The increase, 
which gave common shares greater equivalent 
dividends than the $1.75 preference shares, led 
the Board of Directors to call and redeem the 
preference shares during the second quarter. 

While cash generated from operations continues 
to provide funds for internal capital expenditures, 
additional capital was required to finance the 
extraordinary working capital investment made 
necessary by the growth of the business and infla¬ 
tion. For this purpose, $100,000,000 of 25-year 
sinking fund debentures were sold in February, 
1974, with an effective yield of 8.05 per cent. 

For the year ahead, General Mills’ strategy 
remains unchanged. The company will strive to in¬ 
crease volume in all of today’s established busi¬ 
nesses, maintaining their balance, supported by 
projected gross expenditures for new plant and 
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equipment of about $100,000,000. New investments 
will support accelerated expansion of Red Lobster 
Inns specialty seafood restaurants and new spe¬ 
cialty chemical lines. Small acquisitions to support 
existing strategies are contemplated. 

Other kinds of balance are important as well. 
Cost must be balanced by value. Profits must be 
balanced by service. Economic activity must be 
balanced by consideration of social impact. 

General Mills seeks these balances in a variety 
of ways. First and foremost, the company provides 
a wide range of products that offer high value to the 
consumer. To meet this most basic social respon¬ 
sibility, the company spends time, energy and 
money on nutritional analysis, product safety, qual¬ 
ity control and other programs that ensure uniform 
quality and top value. 

General Mills continues a long-time practice of 
financial support for education, the arts and com¬ 
munity activities and of encouragement of personal 
community involvement by employees. 

Contributions increased 15 per cent and ex¬ 
ceeded $2,700,000 in fiscal 1974, mainly through 
the General Mills Foundation. The Foundation 
disbursed over $2,000,000 in grants, which were 
divided roughly as follows: education, 40 per cent; 
social welfare and health, 40 per cent; the arts, 
15 per cent; and civic, five per cent. Direct grants 
from General Mills and its subsidiaries totaled 
$577,000, and Betty Crocker Search for Leader¬ 
ship in Family Living scholarships added another 
$111,000. To carry on these activities, $3,200,000 
was transferred to the Foundation during the year, 
up 45 per cent from the $2,200,000 transferred the 
previous year. 

General Mills has been serving societal needs 
that evolve in the normal course of business opera¬ 
tions. General Mills Chemicals has developed—as a 
service—special dietary foods for those who must 
restrict their protein intake. Other special foods 
can be used by patients who are on kidney dialysis 
to reduce the number of dialysis sessions needed 
by such patients. The introduction of a new low- 
protein, baked-in-the-can bread brings to 15 the 
number of special dietary products answering real 
human needs in, fortunately, very limited markets. 

A total of almost $6,000,000 has been spent on 
pollution control equipment during the last three 
years, virtually eliminating major sources of air pol¬ 
lution at company plants and making substantial 
progress toward meeting new water pollution 
guidelines. To help build environmental awareness, 
General Mills cooperated with the Environmental 
Protection Agency in offering a free educational 
booklet, “Fun with the Environment.” The booklet, 
which teaches children through stories, puzzles and 
games, was offered on an estimated 60,000,000 
boxes of General Mills’ children's cereals. 


Energy conservation efforts were successfully 
implemented during the crisis, and efforts have 
continued. For example, the conversion of sales 
force vehicles to small or mid-sized automobiles 
will save an estimated one-third of fuel consump¬ 
tion by this fleet. Moderation of thermostat settings 
at company plants and offices has resulted in a 
permanent 10 per cent reduction in thermal con¬ 
sumption, measured in BTU’s and corrected for 
both weather and productivity variations. Other spe¬ 
cific accomplishments were made throughout the 
company and its subsidiaries. While these are far 
too numerous for specific mention, one seems 
worthy of special note because it demonstrates the 
ingenuity that has always been important to Gen¬ 
eral Mills. During the energy shortage, Tom’s Foods 
has fueled its main boiler, not with oil or coal, but 
with peanut hulls, a by-product of its extensive pea¬ 
nut product operations. 

A newly-formed Consumer Center has launched 
an expanded program of constructive consumer 
contact and service. Its mission is to increase con¬ 
sumer communications and to develop consumer 
confidence in the high value of General Mills’ prod¬ 
ucts, services and communications. 

The company is seeking investment opportuni¬ 
ties that have clear and important social impact to 
which it has the competence to contribute. A cer¬ 
tain number of such investments may be under¬ 
taken even if it is clear that they will not return profits 
in line with normal corporate investment standards. 
For example, General Mills has agreed to invest 
about a half million dollars over the next 18 months 
in a company formed to renovate, lease, manage 
and maintain living units in an area of Minneapolis 
to reverse the process of physical deterioration and 
socio-economic downslide in the neighborhood. 

An aggressive minority purchases effort con¬ 
tinues. In fiscal 1974, 29 per cent of General Office 
supplies, amounting to nearly half a million dollars, 
were purchased from minority-owned and oper¬ 
ated businesses. 

General Mills has made significant progress on 
other important fronts. The company exceeded its 
goal of including minorities and women as 25 per 
cent of people either newly-hired for or promoted 
into "exempt” managerial or professional positions 
in the United States. The company is committed to 
increasing minority hiring even more significantly 
and has established separate goals for minorities 
and women for fiscal 1975. Finally, of the 20 col¬ 
lege students participating in the company’s 1974 
Summer Intern Program, 15 are either minorities or 
women. 

Through activities such as these and others, 
General Mills continues to make important and sig¬ 
nificant progress toward what is a basic goal for 
all of us: a better life for all. 
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Balance, Growth 


Management 

Just as significant as balance and diversification of 
businesses is the management team. It must be 
capable of adapting dynamically to the more rapid 
pace of worldwide economic change that General 
Mills has experienced in recent years. 

Never was this more important than in fiscal 
1974, when General Mills successfully completed 
its first year with top management modifications 
under James P. McFarland, Chairman and Chief 
Executive Officer, and other organizational changes 
discussed in the 1973 annual report. Effective June 
1, 1973, two key changes, designed for the orderly 
development of management in the years ahead, 
were implemented. James A. Summer was desig¬ 
nated as Vice Chairman and Chief Development 
and Financial Officer, and E. Robert Kinney was 
named President and Chief Operating Officer. 

Since publication of the last annual report, further 
changes have been made to organize business 
segments on a functional basis worldwide and to 
enhance the development of cohesive strategies 
based upon General Mills’ technologies and man¬ 
agement strengths. These changes include: 

• Integrating international foods with the domestic 
Consumer Foods Group under Executive Vice 
President H. Brewster Atwater, Jr. In line with this 
change, Vice President Robert K. Swanson was 
named Group Vice President of General Mills 
and Chairman of the Board, General Mills Eu¬ 
rope. Appointed vice presidents of General Mills 
were Lionel Coss6, President and Managing Di¬ 
rector, Biscuiterie Nantaise, S.A., France; Caspar 
B. M. de Jong, General Manager, Smiths Food 
Group B.V., Holland; and E. William Swanson, 
Managing Director, Smiths Food Group, England. 

• Organizing diversified consumer non-foods 


operations into three major groups—Fashion, Di¬ 
rect Marketing and Craft, Game and Toy — under 
Executive Vice President Donald F. Swanson. 
Fashion Group management changes included 
appointment of Vice President F. William Graham 
to Group Vice President, appointment of Jack B. 
Lazar, President, Kimberly Knitwear Inc., as a 
vice president, and the selection of Gloria Gel- 
fand as President of the new fashion venture, 
Picato, Inc. In the Direct Marketing Group, new 
vice presidential appointees were Lee C. Ander¬ 
son, President, Dexter Thread Mills, Inc. (Lee- 
Wards), and William F. Niemi, Jr., President, 
Eddie Bauer, Inc. New vice presidents in the 
Craft, Game and Toy Group are Randolph P. Bar¬ 
ton, who also became President of Parker Broth¬ 
ers; Ted C. Betker, President, Fundimensions; 
Paul J. Curran, Manager of International Opera¬ 
tions; Michel Habourdin, President, Miro 
Company, S.A., France; Bernard Loomis, Presi¬ 
dent, Kenner Products; Robert B. Simpson, 
President, Palitoy, Limited, England; and George 
B. Stephan, Director of Administration and Group 
Controller for the Craft, Game and Toy, Direct 
Marketing and Travel Groups. 

Other operating officers appointed vice presidents 
were Jason C. Becker, Director of New Business 
Development, Consumer Foods; William B. Darden, 
President, Red Lobster Inns of America, Inc.; Rob¬ 
ert W. Hatch, General Manager of the newly-formed 
Protein Division; and Stewart F. Lyman, President, 
The Donruss Co. Staff officers appointed vice 
presidents were Donald M. Friborg, Director of 
Industrial Relations; John L. Frost, Director of Per¬ 
sonnel; and John L. Holahan, Director of New Prod¬ 
uct and Process Activity. 
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Sewall D. Andrews, Jr., Vice President, Interna¬ 
tional Operations, retired during the year, following 
43 years of dedicated service to the company. 

One new member was elected to the Board of 
Directors. He is Edward S. Reid of New York, a 
member of the law firm of Davis Polk & Wardwell. 
Frederick A. 0. Schwarz, also a member of Davis 
Polk & Wardwell, reached the retirement age for 
directors after serving with great distinction for 25 
years. Schwarz served as a member of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee, the Finance Committee and the 
Incentive Policy Committee. 

A discussion of fiscal 1974 operational highlights 
follows: 


Foods 

(millions) 1974 1973 Change 

Salas.$1,422.2 $1,197.2 +18.8% 

Operating Profits.$ 134.5 $ 122.6 +9.7% 


Breakfast and Snack Items 

Record volume for breakfast products and 
European snack operations helped breakfast and 
snack items to achieve a 14.0 per cent increase in 
sales to $522,800,000. Profits grew 5.7 per cent to 
$72,100,000. Excluding Tom’s Foods, whose earn¬ 
ings declined, operating profits for the balance of 
the group showed gains exceeding 10 per cent. 

Big G cereals set all-time volume records while 
participating in the rapid growth of the market, 
which the company estimates gained in excess of 
10 per cent in pound volume for the second suc¬ 
cessive year. This market expansion derived from 
good acceptance of granola/natural cereals, con¬ 
tinued consumer recognition of upgraded nutrition¬ 
al levels in regular ready-to-eat cereals and a 
favorable cost/value relationship for ready-to-eat 
cereals as compared with other breakfast alterna¬ 
tives. As the market continued to grow at the 
strongest rate since 1943, retail sales surpassed 
one billion dollars for the first time. 

In line with market segment trends, Big G volume 
benefited from the new Nature Valley Granola 
products. The company initially entered the fast¬ 
growing granola/natural cereal segment early in 
the fiscal year through introduction in lead markets 


of the first two Nature Valley flavors, Honey 'N Oats 
and Cinnamon & Raisins. Consumer response was 
favorable, and national expansion followed in Jan¬ 
uary. A third flavor, Special Mixture Fruit & Nut, 
was introduced nationally in May. 

Performance of other Big G cereals was also 
strong. Cheerios, Trix, Lucky Charms and Cocoa 
Puffs all achieved record volume, and Wheaties — 
now entering its 50th year — had its second best 
volume growth in recent years. Products introduced 
within the past three years — Buc*Wheats, Count 
Chocula, Franken*Berry and Boo’Berry — made a 
major contribution to a successful year. Mr. Won- 
derfull’s Surprize, a unique new cereal featuring 
cereal puffs with creamy vanilla or chocolate fill¬ 
ings, continues in test market. 

Efforts to broaden General Mills’ breakfast busi¬ 
ness to include nutritious and convenient non¬ 
cereal alternatives also progressed. Breakfast 
Squares, baked frosted squares designed to pro¬ 
vide a complete light breakfast or nutritious snack 
in compact, convenient form, successfully com¬ 
pleted national expansion after two years in test. 

General Mills’ biggest snack business is in the 
European Common Market, where Biscuiterie 
Nantaise in France and Smiths’ operations in Eng¬ 
land, Holland and Belgium combined to build on 
the company’s leadership in European snack foods. 
Sales grew to more than $125,000,000 during a 
year of strong unit volume gains which nearly 
equaled a sales increase of about 20 per cent. In¬ 
flation and stringent price and wage guidelines 
reduced margins so that profits grew more slowly 
than sales. 

New flavors of potato chips and extruded prod¬ 
ucts added to Smiths’ volume growth. Big D nut 
products continued to show strong volume and 
market share gains in the United Kingdom. A re¬ 
cently enacted 10 per cent value added tax on 
snacks in England has been reduced to eight per 
cent. Biscuiterie Nantaise made good progress in 
both biscuits and snacks. After five years of owner¬ 
ship, the company sold its 50 per cent interest in 
Fonti Levissima, soft drink subsidiary in Italy. In 
January, 1974, General Mills purchased a 50 per 
cent interest in Feldbacher Backwarenfabrik Dr. 
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Josef Zach GmbH (Zach), the leading pretzel and 
rusk manufacturer in Austria. 

In domestic markets, Tom’s Foods Ltd. was ad¬ 
versely affected on many fronts. Some relief arrived 
late in the year, but significantly lower year-to-year 
earnings were reported despite sales near targeted 
levels. Substantial cost increases were incurred in 
virtually every item needed to produce and deliver 
Tom’s lines of potato chips, peanuts, cookie sand¬ 
wiches and confections. These costs rose faster 
than controls or other factors permitted necessary 
price changes. Furthermore, Tom's vending sales 
potential was temporarily reduced because of gas¬ 
oline stations’ shorter hours and closings. 

By late in the year, cost increases had moder¬ 
ated, conversion from 10-cent to 15-cent pricing 
on most items had been completed, and unit sales 
trends in important gasoline station and motel out¬ 


lets had improved. Tom’s made major progress in 
penetration of the fast-growing convenience store 
market, generating distribution in about 10 per cent 
of the nation's 25,000 convenience stores. Accept¬ 
ance of a new “Eat-A-Snax’’ route program added 
new distribution points. Moreover, the new Fresno, 
Calif., plant became fully operational. 

The Donruss Co. introduced several new prod¬ 
ucts, including a successful new novelty card gum, 
Baseball Super Freaks. Finally bowing to inflation¬ 
ary pressures, Super Bubble, Donruss’ leading 
item, priced at one cent since its introduction in 
the mid-1940’s, was converted to a two-cent item. 
At GoodMark, which distributes Slim Jim and Pen¬ 
rose meat snacks and Andy Capp specialty snack 
items, gradually moderating meat costs and in¬ 
creased sales of a supermarket Slim Jim handipack 
helped earnings grow. 

Chipos fabricated potato chips benefited from 
strong demand and an increase in capacity. This 
also permitted the launching of two flavored ver¬ 
sions of Chipos, Sour Cream & Onion and Barbecue, 
in limited markets late in the year. Mrs. Bumby’s 
Potato Chips, a fabricated potato item packaged in 
a resealable flavor-pack bowl, entered limited test 
in June, 1974. Two new shaped snacks, Curly Crisps 
and French Onion Supers, were introduced. 

Mixes, Family Flour, Seafood, 

Other Consumer Foods 

Important volume gains by products representing 
excellent customer values, such as family flour, 
processed potatoes and seafoods, helped sales in¬ 
crease 18.5 per cent to $572,500,000. However, a 
larger portion of the increase was due to higher 
selling prices brought on by sharp increases in the 
cost of a number of key commodities. This was 
particularly true in the family flour business, where 
dollar sales were up 53 per cent while unit sales 
were up 12 per cent. Family flour and processed 
potatoes also reported strong profit gains, but de¬ 
clines of varying magnitude in mix lines and sea¬ 
foods limited the overall increase to 3.5 per cent, as 
operating profits reached $44,200,000. 

Gold Medal ‘Kitchen-tested’ Flour and the 
company’s various regional brands benefited from 
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the expansion of the family flour market, which had 
been declining for many years. As wheat surged 
from a season low of $2.85 to an all-time high of 
$6.83 per bushel, this market growth was undoubt¬ 
edly influenced by perceived better food value from 
scratch baking, expectations of further rising prices 
and publicity relating to possible shortages. Timely 
and effective response by management in this pe¬ 
riod of wide price fluctuations and explosive de¬ 
mand not only led to higher earnings but also to 
improvement in General Mills’ leadership position 
in this market, which grew to over $350,000,000 in 
retail sales. 

Potato Buds instant mashed potatoes and Betty 
Crocker potato specialties maintained market lead¬ 
ership in the processed potato market which also 
witnessed explosive growth. With the price of fresh 
potatoes soaring to record highs, the market for 
instant mashed potatoes grew more than 25 per 
cent over the previous year’s level, and the demand 
for upgraded specialties also was stimulated. 

The company's dessert lines achieved record 
sales in markets which total over $600,000,000 in 
retail sales. This performance further strengthened 
General Mills’ overall market leadership position 
and was highlighted by continued significant growth 
in the Betty Crocker Snackin’ Cake and ready-to- 
spread frosting lines. Each of these high-quality 
convenience products gained volume and share 
position as a result of new user trial and increased 
repeat purchase behavior. Three new and different 
Snackin’ Cakes — Chocolate Fudge, Date Nut and 
Spice Raisin — were introduced nationally to pro¬ 
vide additional variety. In the ready-to-spread 
frosting category, two new exclusive flavors, Choc¬ 
olate Nut and Butter Pecan, were launched. 

While cake and frosting markets are soft, Betty 
Crocker layer cake and frosting mix products met 
expectations and improved their combined market 
positions. Brownie mix products had record vol¬ 
ume, reflecting growth in the industry and strong 
performance from Betty Crocker Brownie Supreme 
and new bar/cookie varieties. Betty Crocker pie 
crust products again improved market share 
position. 

In baking mix markets, Bisquick achieved record 
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earnings. A new market segment was successfully 
entered during the year with the national introduc¬ 
tion of Betty Crocker Crisp 'N Tender Batter Mix to 
provide consumers with a chicken coating product 
yielding a country fried taste, texture and moisture 
without frying. 

Throughout the year, Betty Crocker Hamburger 
and Tuna Helper Dinners maintained their domi¬ 
nant share position in the “add meat” segment of 
the $300,000,000 market for casserole entrees, de¬ 
spite the attempted penetration of many new com¬ 
petitors attracted by dramatic sales gains in each 
of the preceding two years. The growth in the “add 
meat” segment continued through the first half of 
the fiscal year and then declined in the second 
half. Betty Crocker share was maintained through 
new products added to each line and effective ad¬ 
vertising and promotional efforts, which made these 
products a virtual household word and led to prod¬ 
uct trial in about half the households in the United 
States. The new Hamburger Helper products intro- 









































duced were Lasagne and Stew. Tuna Newburg and 
Creamy Rice were added to the Tuna Helper line. 

During the first three quarters, Gorton’s retail 
seafood unit sales increased impressively with es¬ 
tablished products such as fish sticks, portions and 
filets contributing greatly to market share improve¬ 
ment. Several new products also added volume, 
including Fishwich, a breaded portion of fish and 
cheese, improved fish sticks and portions and re¬ 
gionally marketed stuffed crab products. A soften¬ 
ing in demand and selling prices for seafoods in 
the fourth quarter, as competitive meat and poultry 
items declined in price, resulted in lower earnings 
and inventory losses. 

Increased consumer interest in soy protein 
helped Bac*Os to reach record volume while re¬ 
maining as the market's most successful item. Con¬ 
sumer test markets were initiated for Country Cuts, 
frozen ham and chicken analogues made from 
textured vegetable protein. Jesse Jones’ lines of 
packaged meats witnessed reduced consumer de¬ 
mand for meat products. Volume decreased, but 
margin pressure eased as raw material costs 
moderated. 

Internationally, the pasta-based lines at Lancia- 
Bravo in Canada showed good improvement on in¬ 
creased market demand, but production problems 
and strikes hurt results of the Canadian Grocery 
Products Division. Flour milling and package food 
operations in Mexico and other Latin American 
countries performed well. 

Commercial Foods and Ingredients 

While demand for industrial and institutional 
foods and ingredients was quite volatile, sales in¬ 
creased 23.8 percent to $249,100,000. Much of the 
sales gain is attributable to rising prices, particular¬ 
ly for bakery flour. However, it was record earnings 
from grain merchandising, food service mixes and 
the food ingredient business of General Mills 
Chemicals, Inc., which also reported strong volume 
growth, that led to a 92.3 per cent advance to 
$10,000,000 in operating profits. 

The dramatic rise in world demand for virtually 
all grains and ingredients resulted in supply short¬ 
ages and skyrocketing prices during the crop year, 


presenting increased opportunities in grain han¬ 
dling and merchandising for companies with 
elevators and other facilities necessary to serve 
such activities. General Mills was in position to 
serve this need. 

Bakery flour demand was strong, both in the 
United States and abroad. Mills operated at an all- 
time high level both in the United States and in 
jointly-owned operations in Latin and South 
America. 

Food service mixes for hotels, restaurants and 
institutions showed both market share growth 
and profit gains. The same market is served by The 
Gorton Corporation with a complete line of frozen 
and canned seafoods. While moderate gains were 
attained in this category, Gorton’s profits declined 
from a year ago as a result of an inventory write¬ 
down. Fish harvesting in the Canadian Maritimes 
provinces and shrimping operations in the Cam- 
eroons were successful. A new plant in Millville, 
N.J., will result in a tripling of clam production. 

Perhaps the most dynamic involvement centers 
around the emerging market for edible soy proteins. 
General Mills’ vegetable protein hamburger ex¬ 
tender, an expanded product manufactured by an 
exclusive Protein II patented process that produces 
superior products for most applications, achieved 
major penetration of supermarkets as pound vol¬ 
ume more than doubled over a year earlier. The 
protein ingredient is mixed with hamburger to cre¬ 
ate a soy/ground beef blend that is nutritionally 
comparable to regular ground beef but lower in 
cost. A joint protein venture with the Takeda Chem¬ 
ical Co. in Japan moved forward; first shipments 
under terms of a joint venture agreement were 
made to N. B. Love Industries, Ltd., in Australia, 
and other programs were under way in Canada, 
Mexico and Europe. Through Gorton’s, the compa¬ 
ny also maintained a leadership position in frozen 
institutional applications, as sales of frozen ana¬ 
logues of diced ham and chicken and beef gained. 
While demand for soy protein products is tempo¬ 
rarily reduced because of sharply lower wholesale 
beef and poultry prices, the company believes two 
key factors will help stimulate strong long-term 
demand: 1.) worldwide shortages and high prices 
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for animal protein, and 2.) increased awareness 
and acceptance of soy products as a nutritious 
source of protein/meat replacement. 

Restaurant Activities 

Sales of restaurant activities increased 42.5 per 
cent to $77,800,000 as Red Lobster Inns specialty 
seafood restaurants accelerated the rate of new 
openings with the addition of 28 company-operated 
units. Operating profits advanced 26.2 per cent in 
reaching $8,200,000. A small margin reduction re¬ 
flected high raw material costs and losses associ¬ 
ated with the termination of the Betty Crocker Tree 
House restaurant test. 

Red Lobster Inns’ strategy of operating at 
community-oriented locations and its reputation for 
providing excellent customer value served this 
business well. Average weekly customers per store 
held even with last year’s level while average sales 
per store continued to rise. Twenty-three units re¬ 
ported sales in excess of $1,000,000. 

The primary area of new expansion was the state 
of Texas, where 13 new Red Lobster Inns were 
opened. Other states with new inns include Flor¬ 
ida, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, North 
Carolina and Ohio. Consumer acceptance in new 
markets has been excellent, and high sales levels 
continued in all operating regions. 

Plans for fiscal 1975 call for a stepped-up rate of 
expansion. Red Lobster Inns will add three units per 
month to the 89 now in operation, including first 
units in Colorado, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Virginia. The increased capabilities 
of the E. H. Thompson Co. restaurant furnishings 
and fixtures business, which opened a new booth 
manufacturing facility, will support this effort. 

With the phasing out of the last Betty Crocker 
Tree House restaurant in April, General Mills’ only 
remaining test restaurant entry is the Betty Crocker 
Pie Shop, which features a broad line of quality 
fresh-baked pies in its six units. 

Consumer Non-Foods 

(millions) 1974 1973 Change 

Sales.$497.9 $404.3 +23.2% 

Operating Earnings..$56.7 $ 44.8 +26.6% 


Crafts, Games and Toys 

Crafts, games and toys continued their strong 
rates of growth in both domestic and international 
markets. This enabled sales to increase $60,500,- 
000, or 33.3 per cent, in reaching $242,200,000. 
The strong sales advance, most of which came 
from gains in physical volume, provided the oppor¬ 
tunity for the operating leverage that enabled return 
on sales to reach 10.5 per cent, as earnings grew 
82.1 per cent to $25,500,000. 

The 1974 performance marks the third year of a 
series of three sizable annual gains since the de¬ 
pressed fiscal 1971 earnings level. Over a more 
representative five-year period, the group has 
grown at a compound annual rate of 20.8 per cent 
in sales and 20.6 per cent in operating profits. This 
progress results from successful broadening of 
product lines throughout worldwide operations, and 
from increase of efficiencies, strengthening of man¬ 
agement and building of strong control systems. 
Significant penetration has been made in several 
segments of the various markets that together ac¬ 
count for over three billion dollars of retail sales in 
the United States and over one billion dollars 
abroad. Prospects for continued gains appear 
favorable. 

Kenner Products firmly established itself as a 
major doll marketer with the addition of Baby Alive, 
a sellout item that ranked as the No. 1 doll in the 
United States for the 1973 Christmas season. This 
line was further strengthened with the introduction 
at the 1974 Toy Fair of several new dolls, the most 
notable being Dusty, a high-fashion doll with an 
outdoor sports theme. Snoopy Toothbrush, now 
with American Dental Association endorsement, 
makes Kenner the world's largest manufacturer of 
power toothbrushes; a Snoopy pencil sharpener 
has also been added. TTP — Turbo Tower Power — 
cars and cycles will benefit from new line additions, 
as will the Play-Doh line from the addition of Pump¬ 
er No. 9. Another significant new item from Kenner 
is a line of Boy Scout action figures and accessories 
based on adventures of Explorer Scouts. The latter 
products represent the first time in the Boy Scouts’ 
62-year history that a toy manufacturer has been 
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See page 29 for data on which this chart is based. 


authorized to put Boy Scouts of America approval 
on a product. 

Fundimensions’ craft and hobby lines benefited 
from continued growth in sales of Lionel trains and 
improved production efficiencies. Introduction of 
four HO model sets for 1974 will provide the com¬ 
pany with a first entry into this sizable market seg¬ 
ment, offering significant opportunity for the future. 
Craft Master paint-by-number sets continue to sell 
well, and MPC is following up on the most success¬ 
ful kit of 1973, the Disney Pirates of the Caribbean, 
with a new Disney model kit series. 

Parker Brothers continued strong growth in the 
board game business, which includes Monopoly, 
the world’s leading board game. Promising new in¬ 
troductions include the Inventors, a board game; 
Nerf Truck, latest item in the successful Nerf line; 
and Sea Diver, a unique activity toy which simulates 
the action of an underwater diving bell. 


International craft, game and toy subsidiaries 
made important contributions to growth in sales and 
earnings. Parker-Canada, Palitoy and Denys Fisher 
in England, the Miro group in France, Toltoys in 
Australia and Novedades Plasticas in Mexico all 
showed good strength, and strong booking trends 
give promise of further increases in the new year. 
Meccano, a French marketer of construction toys, 
Dinky toys and toy projectors, made excellent prog¬ 
ress in its first year as part of General Mills. Actions 
taken during the year to discontinue unprofitable 
manufacturing operations at Parker-Brohm in Ger¬ 
many and restructure its overall product line with 
heavier emphasis on games and other profitable 
staples will result in a significant turnaround in fiscal 
1975 for that operation. The company is now posi¬ 
tioned in the major European markets with a bal¬ 
anced toy and game line. 

For Christmas, 1974, strong demand is in pros¬ 
pect for the company’s crafts, games and toys, 
particularly for items likely to retail under$10, where 
company lines are concentrated. Order positions 
are substantially ahead of last year at each subsid¬ 
iary; shipments are keeping pace. Raw materials 
have increased in price significantly, necessitating 
price adjustments in many instances, but supplies 
are available to meet needs. Product development 
is well under way for the 1975 season, and new lines 
show exciting promise. 

Fashion and Direct Marketing 

Sales for fashion and direct marketing were up 
14.9 per cent to $255,700,000. Earnings advanced 
a more modest 1.3 per cent to $31,200,000, 
primarily because of lower margins in fashion op¬ 
erations. Direct marketing earnings were strong. 

In fashions, operations at Siltex were adversely 
affected by an industry overcapacity for doubleknit 
fabrics, and David Crystal dresses were affected by 
a slowdown in demand for garments made from 
these fabrics. Other product areas of the Fashion 
Group maintained their excellent long-term earn¬ 
ings growth momentum. 

Siltex, a doubleknit fabric manufacturer, experi¬ 
enced a falloff in orders as emphasis in the “better" 




























markets turned from doubleknits to woven fabrics. 
Overcapacity in the industry and resulting pricing 
pressures resulted in Siltex recording a loss. 

David Crystal also felt the impact of the double¬ 
knit problem in its Dress Division. However, on the 
positive side, Crystal successfully introduced a new 
line of shirtwaist sport dresses under the label, 
Shirtmaker. The company’s two increasingly impor¬ 
tant sportswear divisions, Izod for men and Hay¬ 
maker for women, continued their excellent growth 
as the trends toward casual dressing remained 
strong. To ensure an uninterrupted supply of 
knitted shirts, Empire Textiles, a manufacturer of 
knitted sports shirts located in Puerto Rico, was 
acquired as an addition to David Crystal. A line of 
men’s Alligator coats was introduced. 

Monet Master Jeweler continued its exceptional 
growth rate and further strengthened its position as 
the leader in better costume jewelry. Record de¬ 
mand was experienced with gains particularly 
notable in Monet's collection of pierced earrings, 
a product category which was introduced in 1971. 

Kimberly Knitwear generated solid gains in a 
difficult market environment and maintained its 
reputation as a quality and styling leader in the 
world of better women’s fashion. Kimberly success¬ 
fully augmented its classic line of exquisite wool 
knits with a new summer line that was received 
enthusiastically by both retailers and consumers. 

During the year, the Fashion Group opened a 
new venture designed to serve the growing con¬ 
temporary or younger women's sportswear market. 
Called Picato, this new line was introduced suc¬ 
cessfully to the retail trade for fall, 1974. 

Looking to fiscal 1975, Monet is expected to 
maintain its exceptional growth pattern with record 
recent orders and planned increases in capacity. 
Fall orders for established apparel lines are im¬ 
proved. At Siltex, fall orders have improved as a 
result of renewed interest in doubleknits and 
stronger merchandising efforts; management ex¬ 
pects this activity to return to profitability in fiscal 
1975. These factors, together with new volume 
coming from the Shirtmaker and Picato lines, are 
brightening prospects for renewed earning mo¬ 
mentum for the Fashion Group. 


In direct marketing, Eddie Bauer continued to 
find excellent consumer acceptance for its line of 
high quality outdoor recreational clothing and 
equipment. Eddie Bauer has gained from the open¬ 
ing of two new retail stores (it now has five) and 
from continued strong mail-order demand. A new 
line of Eddie Bauer fishing equipment was added. 
To help further new growth, Eddie Bauer will add 
new retail stores in Detroit and Toronto early in 
fiscal 1975. David S. Reid Limited of Toronto, a 
quality producer of goosedown insulated ski and 
recreational wear, was acquired. 

LeeWards, a leader in the hobby and craft mar¬ 
ket, benefited from the addition of eight new retail 
outlets during the year. Mail-order trends were sat¬ 
isfactory and combined with retail sales gains to 
help the company report record earnings. Lee- 
Wards’ line of art needlework and hobbycraft was 
expanded to include 1,000 new items not previously 
offered in their 22,000,000 annual catalogs or at 
retail. Particularly strong consumer demand pre¬ 
vailed in rug and needlepoint kits and supplies. 

H. E. Harris & Co., one of the world’s largest 
dealers in stamps for collectors, benefited from in¬ 
creasing interest in collecting stamps and exceeded 
expectations in its first year as part of General Mills. 
Attention was given both to the development of an 
innovative direct mail marketing program and ex¬ 
pansion of retail distribution. 

The Talbots, primarily a mail-order marketer of 
quality sportswear for ladies, also completed its 
first year as part of General Mills. Operations met 
expectations in spite of the noticeable effect on re¬ 
tail operations of the gasoline shortage in New Eng¬ 
land during the year. Two retail stores will be added 
to the five now in operation, and facilities are being 
provided to expand mail-order capacity. 

Betty Crocker Enterprises, this year established 
as a separate profit center, is engaged in the licens¬ 
ing of the Betty Crocker trademark in various pub¬ 
lishing fields such as cookbooks and a recipe card 
library. In fiscal 1974, nearly 2,500,000 cookbooks 
were sold, bringing the cumulative total to nearly 
40,000,000 over the past 24 years. Another high¬ 
light of the year has been the continued success of 
the Betty Crocker Recipe Card Library. 









General Mills expanded its probe into consumer 
services areas during the year. International Incen¬ 
tives, a leading company in the incentive travel 
market, was added and joins Olson Travel Compa¬ 
nies, specializing in packaged tours to Europe over 
the past 35 years, and Travelworld, Inc., which spe¬ 
cializes in tours to the Orient, South Pacific, Africa 
and South America. Testing of the Counterweight 
personalized and computerized weight control pro¬ 
gram and the Betty Crocker Creative Learning 
Center, a service offering adult education courses 
in a wide spectrum of subjects, was continued on 
a limited basis. All of these activities are considered 
in the development stage. 


Gross Expenditures for 
Plant and Equipment 



See page 31 for data on which this chart is based. 


Specialty Chemicals 

(millions) 1974 1973 Chang* 

Sal«s.$90.0 $60.5 32.2% 

Operating Earnings. $8.9 $7.3 21.9% 

Despite raw material shortages and rapidly escalat¬ 
ing costs, specialty chemicals earnings advanced 


21.9 per cent to a record level as substantial earlier 
expenditures for research and manufacturing 
equipment paid off with increased sales. 

Overseas subsidiaries again showed excellent 
progress. Their operations, plus growing exports, 
accounted for over one-third of sales. Results from 
Indusquima (Brazil) and Nutralgum (Italy) were ex¬ 
ceptional. Continuing growth in international mar¬ 
kets is expected. 

Resin sales grew throughout the world, helped 
by the addition of new products and increased 
emphasis on high performance hot melt adhesives. 
Demand for water soluble polymers was strong, 
highlighted by the formation of a joint venture with 
Rhone-Poulenc for the commercial production of 
XB-23 brand of xanthan gum by fermentation. The 
company is building and will soon operate a multi¬ 
million-pound plant in France. It will be followed in 
the near future by the construction of a large plant 
in the United States. This remarkable polymer is a 
pseudoplastic thickener and suspending agent with 
unusual properties that has found important uses in 
oil well drilling, mining, food, pharmaceutical and 
agricultural markets. 

Markets for natural Vitamin E continued strong, 
and new uses for coproduct sterols are developing. 
Manufacturing capacity for these products is being 
expanded. 

General Mills Chemicals, Inc., has established a 
position as the leading supplier of chemicals to re¬ 
cover metals from ore by hydrometallurgy. Accept¬ 
ance of the unique, non-polluting LIX reagents and 
systems continued to grow. Three new plants are 
under construction by major companies in the 
United States using this technology to recover cop¬ 
per. Another plant is being built in Peru. A large 
operation came on stream in Zambia with excellent 
technical results and is contributing significantly to 
the economy of that developing nation. Uranium 
production, which also uses a LIX reagent, is ex¬ 
panding throughout the world. An active research 
program continues to develop improved reagents 
for established uses and to identify new reagents 
for other metals such as nickel, cobalt and zinc. A 
new LIX production facility is under construction in 
Ireland to provide expanded capacity. 
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O-Cel-O sponge operations also experienced a 
favorable year. 

Industrial Relations 

The good relationship between General Mills and 
the 20 international unions representing employees 
in 73 bargaining units in the United States and 
Canada was maintained during the fiscal year. 
Forty labor contracts were negotiated covering em¬ 
ployees at 27 locations. A six-workday strike involv¬ 
ing two bargaining units at Toronto, Canada, was 
the only work stoppage during the year. 

Many of the two-year contracts negotiated in 
fiscal 1974 contained wage reopenings contin¬ 
gent upon the expiration of pay controls. As a re¬ 
sult, negotiations on general wage increases will 
be conducted at a number of key plant locations 
during the first half of fiscal 1975. The Master 
Agreement with the American Federation of Grain 
Millers, covering fringe benefits and working condi¬ 
tions for employees in 20 plants, will be renegoti¬ 
ated in the latter part of the fiscal year. 

Finance and Capital Investments 

At its August, 1973, meeting, the Board of 
Directors declared a two-cent increase in the quar¬ 
terly dividend for common shares; the rate became 
27 cents per share with the payment of November 
1, 1973. 

Gross capital expenditures for fixed assets to¬ 
taled $92,243,000. These funds were spent broadly 
throughout the company to provide equipment for 
new product lines, to replace equipment for greater 
efficiency and pollution control, to expand restau¬ 
rants and retail stores and to add to research and 
development capability. The largest single area of 
new investment was for expansion of Red Lobster 
Inns restaurants. Working capital requirements in¬ 
creased dramatically during the year as a result of 
unprecedented price increases and shortages in 
raw materials and packaging materials and growth 
of the business. 

These investments were financed with cash 
generated by the business plus, during most of the 
year, short-term borrowing, primarily commercial 
paper issued in the United States, which reached 
a peak of $165,500,000 at mid-year. At the same 


time that General Mills’ borrowing was high, inter¬ 
est rates moved up in response to inflationary pres¬ 
sures throughout the economy. Interest paid for 
short-term borrowings averaged 9.8 per cent, 
approximately double the average rate of fiscal 
1973. The greater amount of short-term borrowing 
and the higher interest rate on it accounted for the 
bulk of the $10,242,000 increase in interest ex¬ 
pense in fiscal 1974, a 56 per cent gain. 

In February, 1974, $100,000,000 of 8 per cent 
sinking fund debentures, due February 15, 1999, 
were sold to the public through an underwriting 
group led by Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. The proceeds 
were used largely to refund higher cost short-term 
debt. At year-end, the company had over 
$100,000,000 unused lines of credit extended by 19 
United States banks and a number of foreign banks. 

Legal Matters 

The Federal Trade Commission (FTC) has ruled 
that the 1968 merger between General Mills and 
The Gorton Corporation did not violate federal anti¬ 
trust laws as charged in a complaint issued on 
February 16,1971. The FTC decision is not subject 
to appeal. 

A discussion of other pertinent legal matters is 
contained in Note 10 to the Financial Statements. 


In Memoriam 

Two executives who helped build General Mills’ 
balance died during the year. 

Edward P. Parker, 61, a Vice President of Gen¬ 
eral Mills and Chairman and Chief Executive Officer 
of Parker Brothers, Salem, Mass., died on January 
1, 1974, after a long illness. Mr. Parker had been 
President of the internationally-known publisher of 
games for many years until he was named Chair¬ 
man in September, 1973. 

Lowry H. Crites, 67, who retired in 1967 as Vice 
President—Administrator of Consumer Foods and 
Director of General Mills, died on June 14. During 
a career that spanned 38 years, Mr. Crites played 
a key role in the development of the company’s 
ready-to-eat cereal business. 
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General Mills 


Results of Operations 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., AND SUBSIDIARIES 
Fiscal Year Ended 


SALES (Note 1). 

COSTS AND EXPENSES: 

Costs of sales, exclusive of items shown below. 

Depreciation expense (Note 1). 

Amortization expense (Note 1). 

Interest expense. 

Contributions to employees' retirement plans (Note 8). 

Profit sharing distribution. 

Selling, general and administrative expenses. 

TOTAL. 

EARNINGS BEFORE TAXES ON INCOME 

and Other Items shown below. 

TAXES ON INCOME (Note 9). 

OTHER ITEMS: 

Add share of net earnings of 20-50% owned companies. 

Less minority interests in net earnings of consolidated subsidiaries. 

NET EARNINGS. 

EARNINGS PER COMMON SHARE AND COMMON SHARE 

EQUIVALENT. 

Average number of common shares and common share equivalents (Note 1) 


Earnings Employed in the Business 


NET EARNINGS FOR THE YEAR. 

DIVIDENDS: 

$1.75 cumulative convertible preference stock (Note 5). 

Common stock ($1.06 per share, 1974 and $1.00 per share, 1973) 

TOTAL. 


NET EARNINGS AFTER DIVIDENDS.. 

Other adjustments (primarily related to pooled companies) 

NET INCREASE IN RETAINED EARNINGS. 

RETAINED EARNINGS AT BEGINNING OF YEAR. . 
RETAINED EARNINGS AT END OF YEAR (Note 4). 


May 26,1974 

May 27,1973 

(in thousands) 

$2,000,103 

$1,661,961 

1,284,203 

1,009,890 

34,676 

32,506 

1,673 

2,255 

28,541 

18,299 

8,598 

7,539 

3,959 

4,278 

488,292 

452,000 

1,849,942 

1,526,767 

150,161 

135,194 

(75,961) 

(68,950) 

1,743 

1,352 

(806) 

(1,453) 

$ 75,137 

$ 66,143 

$ 3.18 

$ 2.81 

23,651 

23,537 


Fiscal Year Ended 

May 26, 1974 

May 27,1973 

(in thousands) 


$ 75,137 

$ 

66,143 

(24,399) 


(2,066) 

(20,908) 

(24,399) 


(22,974) 

50,738 

(2,249) 


43,169 

(752) 

48,489 


42,417 

304,115 


261,698 

$ 352,604 

$ 

304,115 


See accompanying notes to consolidated financial statements. 
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General Mills 

Balance Sheet general mills, INC., and subsidiaries 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS: 

Cash (Note 3). 

Short-term marketable securities (at cost, approximates market value).. 

Receivables: 

Customers.. 

Miscellaneous. 

Less allowances for possible losses. 

Inventories (Note 1): 

Raw materials (except grain and flour), work in process 

and finished goods. 

Grain and flour. 

Containers and supplies. 

Prepaid expenses. 

TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS. 

OTHER ASSETS: 

Land, buildings and equipment (Note 1): 

Land. 

Buildings. 

Equipment. 

Construction in progress. 

Less accumulated depreciation. 

Miscellaneous assets: 

Investments in 20-50% owned companies (Note 1). 

Instalment accounts receivable (Note 1). 

Memberships, advances and miscellaneous. 

Intangible assets (Note 1): 

Excess of cost over net assets of acquired companies. 

Patents, copyrights and other intangibles. 


TOTAL ASSETS 


May 26, 1974 May 27, 1973 

(in thousands) 


$ 17,316 

2,570 

178,117 

13,366 

191,483 

(5,012) 

186,471 

290,476 

44,122 

18,713 

353,311 

20,869 

580,537 


29,806 

200,747 

332,212 

31,218 

593,983 

(214,624) 

379,359 

10,048 
11,739 
4,677 

26,464 

111,770 
18,769 

536,362 

$1,116,899 


$ 3,675 

13,707 

146,058 

12,881 

158,939 

(4,029) 

154,910 

195,676 

34,210 

13,023 

242,909 

12,771 

427,972 


21,977 
176,121 
305,902 
25,566 

529,566 

(199,943) 

329,623 

12,162 

13,524 

3,769 

29,455 

101,545 

20,121 

480,744 

$908,716 


See accompanying notes to consolidated financial statements. 
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General Mills 


LIABILITIES and STOCKHOLDERS' EQUITY 

CURRENT LIABILITIES: 


May 26, 1974 May 27, 1973 

(in thousands) 


Notes payable (Note 3). 

Current portion of long-term debt. 

Accounts payable and accrued expenses: 

Accounts payable—trade. 

Accounts payable—miscellaneous.. 

Accrued payroll. 

Accrued interest. 


Accrued taxes. 

Thrift accounts of officers and employees 
Dividends payable. 

TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES. . 


$ 64,773 

$ 24,000 

8,138 

10,077 


137,094 

122,209 

20,276 

16,463 

22,217 

21,640 

5,250 

3,198 

184,837 

163,510 

51,218 

46,260 

3,464 

3,653 

— 

501 

312,430 

248,001 


OTHER LIABILITIES: 

Long-term debt (Note 4).. 

Deferred Federal income taxes (Notes 1 and 9) 

Deferred compensation.. 

Other liabilities, reserves and deferred credits. . 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


298,184 

213,519 

11,263 

7,064 

5,187 

4,828 

2,863 

3,659 

317,497 

229,070 

629,927 

477,071 


MINORITY INTERESTS 


3,534 4,764 


STOCKHOLDERS' EQUITY (Note 5): 

Preference stock. 

Common stock. 

Retained earnings (Note 4). 

Less common stock in Treasury. 

TOTAL STOCKHOLDERS' EQUITY 


133,252 

352,604 

(2,418) 

483,438 


3,622 

125,410 

304,115 

(6,266) 

426,881 


TOTAL LIABILITIES and STOCKHOLDERS' EQUITY 


$1,116,899 $908,716 
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Changes in Financial Position GENERAL MILLSINC • AND SUBSIDIARIES 

^ Fiscal Year Ended 

May 26, 1974 May 27, 1973 




(in thousands) 


WORKING CAPITAL PROVIDED BY: 





Net earnings. 


$ 75,137 


$ 66,143 

Add non-cash items: 





Depreciation and amortization. 


36,349 


34,761 

Deferred Federal income taxes. 


3,807 


5,706 

Other. 


883 


5,563 

Working capital provided from operations. 


116,176 


112,173 

Proceeds from long-term debt issued. 


102,999 


7,850 

Common stock issued. 


1,473 


76 

Sale of stock upon exercise of options. 


4,300 


4,651 

Decrease in investments. 


4,553 


5,572 

Other sources. 


3,673 


4,550 

TOTAL WORKING CAPITAL PROVIDED. 


233,174 


134,872 

WORKING CAPITAL USED FOR: 





Gross additions to buildings and equipment. 

$92,243 


$57,490 


Less proceeds from sales. 

( 8,406) 


(11,797) 


Net additions to buildings and equipment. 


83,837 


45,693 

Purchase price of businesses. 

16,256 


13,632 


Less working capital acquired. 

( 753) 


(5,345) 


Balance. 


15,503 


8,287 

Consisting of—Fixed assets. 

1,289 


3,700 


—Intangibles and miscellaneous assets... 

13,120 


3,808 


—Long-term debt. 

— 


(1,289) 


—Minority interest. 

1,094 


2,068 


Cash dividends. 


24,399 


22,974 

Long-term debt paid or charged against working capital. .. 


18,875 


23,284 

Other uses. 


2,424 


5,073 

TOTAL WORKING CAPITAL USED. 


145,038 


105,311 

NET INCREASE (DECREASE) IN WORKING CAPITAL. ... 


88,136 


29,561 

Consisting of—Cash and marketable securities. 

2,504 


(17,925) 


—Receivables. 

31,561 


26,311 


—Inventories. 

110,402 


62,403 


—Payables. 

(64,429) 


(42,527) 


—Other. 

8,098 


1,299 


WORKING CAPITAL AT BEGINNING OF YEAR. 


179,971 


150,410 

WORKING CAPITAL AT END OF YEAR. 


$268,107 


$179,971 


See accompanying notes to consolidated financial statements. 
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General Mills 

Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements 

1. SUMMARY OF SIGNIFICANT ACCOUNTING POLICIES 


The significant accounting policies employed in the 
preparation of the accompanying financial state¬ 
ments are summarized below: 

CONSOLIDATION 

The consolidated financial statements include the 
following domestic and foreign operations: (1) All 
parent company operations and 100 per cent owned 
subsidiaries; (2) All majority-owned subsidiaries; 
and (3) General Mills' investment and share of net 
earnings (losses) of 20-50 per cent owned com¬ 
panies. Dividends received from less than 20 per 
cent owned companies are included in the results 
of operations. 

All significant intercompany items have been elim¬ 
inated from the financial statements. 

The fiscal years of foreign subsidiaries generally 
end in April. 

LAND, BUILDINGS, EQUIPMENT AND 
DEPRECIATION 

Land, buildings and equipment are stated substan¬ 
tially at cost. 

A portion of the cost of buildings and equipment is 
charged against earnings each year as depreciation 
expense. This amount is computed primarily by the 
straight-line method, which means that equal 
amounts of depreciation expense are charged 
against operations each year during the useful life 
of an item. For tax purposes, accelerated methods 
of depreciation are used which provide more de¬ 
preciation expense in the early years than in the 
later years of the life of the item. The related tax 
effect for accelerated depreciation is recorded in 
the "Deferred Federal Income Taxes" account. 

The estimated useful lives for computing deprecia¬ 
tion on the principal classes of buildings and equip¬ 


ment are: 

Buildings.20-50 years 

Machinery and equipment. 3-33 years 

Office furniture and equipment_5-10 years 

Transportation equipment. 3-12 years 


General Mills' policy is to charge maintenance, re¬ 
pairs and minor renewals to income in the year 
incurred and to charge major improvements to 
buildings and equipment or to accumulated depre¬ 
ciation. Upon sale of property or retirement of major 
equipment items, the accounts are relieved of cost 
and the related accumulated depreciation. Gains 
and losses on assets sold or retired are included in 
results of operations. An exception to the foregoing 
is that losses applicable to discontinued operations 
are charged to the reserve for disposition losses. 

INVENTORIES 

Raw materials (excluding grain and flour), work in 
process and finished goods are generally stated at 
the cost of the most recently purchased materials 
(FIFO), reduced to market when lower. 

Grain and flour are valued at market and include 
adj ustments for open cash trades and u nf i I led orders. 
Containers and other supplies are stated at cost. 

INSTALMENT SALES 

Instalment accounts receivable arise from instal¬ 
ment sales agreements specifying collections over 
a period of three to four years. Gross profits on these 
sales—sales of snack vending machines—are taken 
into income in the year that collections are received. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

Foreign balance sheet accounts are translated into 
U.S. dollars at approximate exchange rates in ef¬ 
fect at fiscal year-end except for such accounts as 
land, buildings and equipment, accumulated de¬ 
preciation, and intangibles which are translated at 
exchange rates in effect when the assets were 
acquired. Income and expense accounts for each 
month are translated at the month-end exchange 
rates exceptfor depreciation and amortization which 
are translated at the exchange rates in effect for the 
related assets. 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (continued) 


Unrealized gains and losses resulting from trans¬ 
lation procedures are credited or charged to the 
results of operation for that year. The company ac¬ 
crues gains and losses on all open forward exchange 
contracts based on forward contract market rates. 
Foreign exchange gains and losses were not ma¬ 
terial in either 1974 or 1973. 

AMORTIZATION OF INTANGIBLES 

Earnings are charged with the year-by-year reduc¬ 
tion in value resulting from the expiration of patents 
and copyrights, usually acquired through the pur¬ 
chase of businesses. 

“Excess of cost over net assets of acquired com¬ 
panies" ("excess cost") is the difference be¬ 
tween purchase prices and the values ascribed to 
assets of businesses acquired and accounted for 
under the purchase method of accounting. Any 
"excess cost" acquired after October, 1970, is amor¬ 
tized over not more than 40 years. Annually, the 
Audit Committee of the Board of Directors reviews 
these intangibles and balances are reduced if 
values have diminished. At its meeting on May 20, 
1974, the Board of Directors confirmed that the 
amounts comprising the "excess cost" have con¬ 
tinuing value. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Expenditures for research and development are 
charged against earnings in the year incurred. 

INCOME TAXES 

Investment tax credit is accounted for by the "flow¬ 
through" method; the provision for income taxes 
is reduced by the entire amount of credit earned 
during the year. 

Deferred income taxes result from timing differ¬ 
ences between income for financial reporting pur¬ 
poses and income tax purposes. These differences 
relate principally to depreciation, bad debt reserves, 
deferred compensation, and estimated losses re¬ 
corded on the books but deducted in tax returns 
when such losses are later incurred. 


It is the policy of the company to accrue appropriate 
U.S. income taxes on earnings of foreign subsidiary 
companies which are intended to be remitted to the 
parent company. 


EARNINGS PER SHARE 

The average number of common shares outstand¬ 
ing (23,010,806 in 1974 and 21,220,006 in 1973) plus 
common share equivalents is included in determin¬ 
ing “earnings per common share and common 
share equivalent." Common share equivalents rep¬ 
resent potentially dilutive common shares (weighted 
average) as follows: (1) shares of common stock for 
issuance upon exercise of outstanding stock op¬ 
tions or upon exercise of options which may be 
granted under the terms of the existing option plan 
(118,610 in 1974 and 179,617 in 1973); (2) Treasury 
shares purchased and reserved for issuance under 
a profit sharing plan (34,966 in 1974 and 36,242 in 
1973); (3) shares for stockholders of certain acquired 
companies earned through profit performance con¬ 
tracts (1,874 in 1974 and 68,541 in 1973); and (4) 
shares applicable to preference stock conversion 
rights (484,621 in 1974 and 2,032,450 in 1973). 


STATEMENT RECLASSIFICATIONS 

Sales—Beginning with fiscal 1974 results, freight- 
out and other less significant items previously de¬ 
ducted from gross sales are accounted for as selling 
expenses. This reclassification does not affect earn¬ 
ings. Previously reported sales and selling expenses 
have been restated to maintain comparability. 

Reserves for Discontinued Operations — Since 
transactions for discontinued operations are essen¬ 
tially complete, reserves for losses from the dis¬ 
position of assets and expenses on discontinued 
operations have been reclassified and are included 
on the balance sheet in accumulated depreciation 
and other reserves, respectively. The current 
amounts are sufficient to absorb the losses for the 
operations for which they were originally established. 
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/Votes to Consolidated Financial Statements (continued) 


2. ACQUISITIONS AND MERGERS 

The company made the following acquisitions: 

Ownership 

Accounting 

Method 

Date 

Acquired 

Product or Major 
Product Group 

Fiscal Year 1974: 

The Talbots, Inc. 

. 100% 

Pooling 

June, 1973 

Direct Marketing 

Empire Textile Corp. 

. 90% 

Purchase 

August, 1973 

Fashions 

Zach GmbH. 

. 50% 

Purchase 

January, 1974 

Snacks 

International Incentives, Inc.. 

. 80% 

Purchase 

February, 1974 

Direct Marketing (Travel) 

David S. Reid Limited. 

. 100% 

Pooling 

April, 1974 

Direct Marketing 

Fiscal Year 1973: 

Trochem (Pty.) Limited.... 

. 35% 

Purchase 

July, 1972 

Specialty Chemicals 

Kimberly Knitwear, Inc. 

. 100% 

Pooling 

October, 1972 

Fashions 

Inmobiliaria Selene, S.A.. . . 

. 100% 

Purchase 

December, 1972 

Crafts, Games and Toys 

Olson Travel Companies. . . 

. 100% 

Purchase 

February, 1973 

Direct Marketing (Travel) 

H. E. Harris & Co. 

. 100% 

Purchase 

May, 1973 

Direct Marketing 

Meccano France S.A. 

. 100% 

Purchase 

May, 1973 

Crafts, Games and Toys 


Following are the cash and common stock consid¬ 
erations for the above listed acquisitions, increased 
ownership in other partially owned companies, and 
performance earnings agreements: 

Fiscal Year 

1974 1973 

Acquisitions—cash... $ 8,160,000 $10,341,000 

-shares . 142,098(a) 706,346(b) 

Increased ownership 
in partially owned 
companies and per¬ 
formance earnings 

agreements—cash . $ 6,696,000 $ 3,291,000 

—shares 80,604 — 

(a) General Mills acquired all of the outstanding 
stock of The Talbots, Inc. in exchange for100,927 
shares of General Mills' common stock. This 
transaction has been accounted for as a pooling 
of interests and the consolidated financial state¬ 
ments have been restated to include Talbots' 
results. In another transaction accounted for as 
a pooling of interests, the company acquired all 
of the outstanding stockof David S. Reid Limited, 
in exchange for 15,469 shares of General Mills' 
common stock. Prior years’ financial statements 


have not been restated for Reid as the amounts 
involved were insignificant. The remaining 
25,702 shares were issued in the acquisition of 
International Incentives, Inc. 

(b) General Mills acquired all of the outstanding 
stockof Kimberly Knitwear, Inc. in exchange for 
706,346 shares of General Mills' common stock, 
accounting for the transaction as a pooling of 
interests. Consolidated financial statements 
were restated to include sales of $10,231,000 and 
net earnings of $1,059,000 for the period prior to 
acquisition (May 29, 1972 - October 2, 1972). 
Kimberly reported sales of $26,876,000 and net 
earnings of $2,514,000 for the fiscal year prior 
to acquisition. 

Sales, costs and earnings of businesses accounted 
for as purchases are included in results of opera¬ 
tions from the dates of acquisition. For the respec¬ 
tive years of acquisition, the impact on the 
company’s sales from the companies acquired and 
accounted for as purchases was less than one per 
cent of consolidated sales and related earnings 
were not material. Financial statements have been 
restated for acquisitions treated as poolings of in¬ 
terests, except as noted in (a) above. 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (continued) 


3. COMPENSATING BALANCES AND 
SHORT-TERM BORROWING 

The following is applicable to compensating bal¬ 
ances and short-term borrowings for the fiscal year 
ended May 26,1974: 

Compensating Balances 

Included in cash are compensating balances, ap¬ 
proximating $6,400,000, which are maintained at 
this average level to support lines of credit extended 
to the company by 19 U.S. banks. These funds 
represent average collected deposits as reported to 
the company monthly by the banks. The credit lines 
are maintained under agreements with the banks as 
back-up credit lines to support sales of commercial 
paper notes and to provide the company future 
credit availability. 

Short-Term Borrowing 

Included in "Notes Payable" are short-term borrow¬ 


ings as follows: 

Weighted Avg. 

Interest Rate 

on Fiscal 1974 May 26, 1974 

Borrowings Balance 

10.5%_Banks (foreign).$21,448,000 

9.8%.... Commercial Paper (U.S.). 34,820,000 

8.2%_Master Note (U.S. 

bank demand note). 8,505,000 

Total Notes Payable.$64,773,000 


The maximum amount of short-term debt outstand¬ 
ing at any month-end during the year was $165,- 
500,000 on November 25, 1973. The higher level of 
short-term borrowing was reduced by the proceeds 
from the February, 1974 $100,000,000 Debenture is¬ 
sue. Average aggregate outstanding amounts dur¬ 
ing the year, including the periods before and after 
the Debenture issue, were: bank borrowings, 
$16,773,000; commercial paper, $67,345,000; and 
master note arrangement, $8,288,000. For the period 
after the Debenture issue to the end of the fiscal 
year, the average aggregate outstanding short-term 
debt amounted to $45,134,000. Since the outstand¬ 
ing borrowings were not related to bank balances, 
average costs of borrowings during the year were 
as stated above. 

Amounts payable to holders of commercial paper 
are supported by $97,500,000 in unused lines of 
credit extended by 19 U.S. banks, a foreign bank 
and two U.S. branches of foreign banks, $65,500,000 
of which is supported by balances and the re¬ 
mainder by fees. These lines of credit are gen¬ 
erally renewable annually upon publication of fi¬ 
nancial statements. In addition, there are unused 
bank lines of credit from foreign banks and foreign 
branches of U.S. banks approximating $11,300,000, 
applicable to foreign operations for which no com¬ 
pensating balances are required and for which no 
fees are incurred. 


4. LONG-TERM DEBT May 26,1974 May 27,1973 

4%% sinking fund debentures, due August 1, 1990.$ 26,066,000 $ 29,119,000 

8% sinking fund debentures, due February 15, 1999. 98,401,000 — 

8%% sinking fund debentures, due October 15, 1995. 99,136,000 99,096,000 

Two 20-year 314% promissory notes of $5,000,000 each, due May 1, 1974 

and May 1,1975 . 5,000,000 10,000,000 

Three 25-year 414% promissory notes of $10,000,000 each, due May 1, 1982, 

May 1, 1983 and May 1, 1984. 30,000,000 30,000,000 

7% Eurodollar Debentures, due November 1, 1980. 14,134,000 14,321,000 

8% Eurodollar Debentures, due March 1, 1986. 17,347,000 17,970,000 

Tom's Foods Ltd., 614% Guaranteed Debenture Stock, due March 31, 1988. 3,186,000 4,480,000 

Miscellaneous debt. 13,052,000 18,610,000 

306,322,000 223,596,000 

Less current portion of long-term debt. 8,138,000 10,077,000 

$298,184,000 $213,519,000 
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/Votes to Consolidated Financial Statements (continued) 


The above amounts are net of unamortized bond 
discount ($3,734,000 in 1974 and $2,409,000 in 1973). 

The sinking fund and principal payments on long¬ 
term debt are $8,138,000, $4,952,000, $10,151,000, 
$9,979,000 and $12,899,000 in fiscal years ending in 
1975,1976, 1977,1978 and 1979, respectively. 


The terms of the promissory note agreements place 
restrictions on the payment of dividends, capital 
stock purchases and redemptions. At May 26,1974, 
$199,951,000 of retained earnings was free of such 
restrictions. 


5. CHANGES IN CAPITAL STOCK 


The following table describes the changes in capital stock: 

Cumulative 


(dollars in thousands) 
Common Stock 



Stock 

• 

$1.50 Par Value 

In Treasury 


Shares 

Value 

Shares 

Value 

Shares 

Value 

Balance at May 28, 1972. 

. 1,250,354 

$3,953 

20,428,988 

$119,277 

230,915 

$6,538 

Shares issued for Kimberly pooling. 



706,346 

300 



Balance at May 28, 1972, as restated.. 

. 1,250,354 

3,953 

21,135,334 

119,577 

230,915 

6,538 

Conversion of preference stock. 

. (104,954) 

(331) 

178,408 

331 



Stock option and profit sharing plans. 



141,614 

4,651 

(8,406) 

(227) 

Shares issued—acquisitions. 



30,475 

790 

(1,579) 

(45) 

Balance at May 27, 1973. 

. 1,145,400 

3,622 

21,485,831 

125,349 

220,930 

6,266 

Shares issued for The Talbots, Inc. pooling. . 



100,927 

61 



Balance at May 27, 1973, as restated. 

. 1,145,400 

3,622 

21,586,758 

125,410 

220,930 

6,266 

Conversion of preference stock. 

. (1,145,400)**(3,622) 

1,943,215 

3,582 

(2,848) 

(82) 

Stock option and profit sharing plans. 



120,729 

4,300 

(8,967) 

(225) 

Shares issued—acquisitions. 



— 

(40) (123,309) 

(3,541) 

Balance at May 26, 1974. 

— 

$ - 

23,650,702 

$133,252 

85,806 

$2,418 

Authorized at May 26, 1974. 

. 5,000,000 


30,000,000 





Common Stock Class B ($3 par value, no dividend), authorized 1,000,000 shares, none issued or outstanding 
at May 26, 1974 or May 27, 1973. 

•Pursuant to a Board of Director’s resolution adopted August 27,1973, the company exercised its option 
to call said preference stock for redemption on September 28,1973. Subsequent to September 28,1973, all 
5,000,000 shares of the preference stock had the status of authorized and unissued shares. 

••Includes 331 shares redeemed under the "call for redemption." 


Common shares are reserved for: 

Stock options outstanding. 

Stock options available for grant. 

Stockholders of certain acquired companies 
Conversion of preference stock. 


Common Shares 


May 26,1974 


May 27,1973 

574,011 
191,968 
78,340 
1,947,180 


576,113 

64,987 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (continued) 


6. STOCK OPTIONS 


In 1970, the shareholders of General Mills, Inc. ap¬ 
proved a Stock Option Plan under which options for 
the purchase of 600,000 shares, in the aggregate, of 
the company’s common stock may be granted to 
officers and key employees. The plan expires on 
August 31, 1975. The options under the 1970 plan 
are to be granted subject to approval of the Incen¬ 
tive Policy Committee of the Board of Directors and 
at a price of not less than 100% of fair market value 


on the date an option is granted. Options are also 
outstanding under a previous stock option plan 
which has expired and under which no further op¬ 
tions may be granted. All plans provide for termina¬ 
tion of options at either five or 10 years after date of 
grant with certain exceptions due to death, disa¬ 
bility or retirement. Information on stock options is 
shown in the table below. 


Shares 

Granted: 

1973 . 159,450 

1974 . 130,900 

Became exercisable: 

1973 . 159,250 

1974 . 172,892 

Exercised: 

1973 . 141,614 

1974 . 120,729 

Expired and cancelled: 

1973 . 12,453 

1974 . 8,069 

Outstanding at end of year: 

1973— to 377 officers and employees. 574,011 

1974— to 327 officers and employees. 576,113 


Average Per Share 

Total 

Fair Market 
Value 

Option Price 

Fair Market Value 

$56.55 

$56.55 

$ 9,017,000(a) 

59.24 

59.24 

7,755,000(a) 

36.82 

57.70 

9,188,000(b) 

42.44 

56.55 

9,777,000(b) 

32.84 

57.13 

8,090,000(c) 

35.62 

58.71 

7,088,000(c) 

37.03 

37.03 

461,000(a) 

41.39 

41.39 

334,000(a) 

42.19 

42.19 

24,220,000(a) 

47.46 

47.46 

27,340,000(a) 


(a) At date of grant. (b) At date exercisable. (c) At date exercised. 


7. LEASES 

The company and its subsidiaries have a variety of 
lease commitments, longer than one year in dura¬ 
tion, for which annual net rentals will total approxi¬ 
mately $10,700,000 in fiscal 1975, $9,500,000 in 1976; 
$8,300,000 in 1977; $6,300,000 in 1978; and $5,100,000 
in 1979. The leases expire on various dates with only 
a few significant leases expiring as late as 2005. 
Certain leases require payment of property taxes, 
insurance and maintenance costs in addition to the 
rental payments. Total lease expenses amount to 
less than 1% of sales and the present value of non¬ 
capitalized financing leases amount to less than 5% 


of the sum of long-term debt, stockholders' equity 
and the present value of such noncapitalized fi¬ 
nancing leases. The potential impact on net earn¬ 
ings of capitalizing such leases is substantially less 
than 3% of the average net earnings for the three 
preceding years. 

8. PENSION PLANS 

The company and many of its subsidiaries have 
pension plans covering a large number of their 
employees, including certain employees in foreign 
countries. In general, the plans provide for normal 
retirement at age 65 with benefits computed on the 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements (continued) 


basis of length of service and employee earnings. 
The companies' policy is to fund pension costs ac¬ 
crued. The pension expense for the year includes 
interest on prior service costs and, in the case of 
certain plans, amortization of prior service costs 
over periods ranging up to 40 years. As of the latest 
actuarial determinations (December 31, 1973), the 
companies' actuaries determined that the total 
vested benefits of the companies' pension plans 
approximated $180,000,000. Of this total, approxi¬ 
mately $19,700,000 was unfunded as of May 26,1974. 
The unfunded prior service costs were approxi¬ 
mately $32,900,000 at May 26, 1974. As of May 27, 
1973, the unfunded vested benefits amounted to 
approximately $10,700,000 and unfunded prior serv¬ 
ice costs amounted to approximately $16,073,000. 
The increases in unfunded liabilities at May 26,1974 
were primarily due to decreases in the market values 
of the various funds caused by prevailing stock 
market conditions as of that date. 

9. TAXES ON INCOME 

The provision for income taxes is made up of the 
followin 9 : Fiscal Year 


1974 1973 

(in thousands) 


Federal taxes payable. 

.$54,724 

$48,301 

Foreign taxes. 

. 12,666 

10,380 

State and local taxes. 

. 7,067 

6,099 

Deferred taxes. 

. 3,807 

5,706 

Investment tax credit. 

. (2,303) 

(1,536) 

Total taxes on income. 

.$75,961 

$68,950 


Deferred taxes result from timing differences in the 
recognition of revenue and expense for tax and fi¬ 
nancial statement purposes. The tax effects of these 
differences are as follows: 



1974 

1973 

Excess of tax over book 

(in thousands) 

depreciation. 

_$ 3,551 

$ 914 

Discontinued operations. 

.... 2,306 

4,881 

Bad debt reserves. 

(480) 

(338) 

Other. 

.... (1,570) 

249 

Total deferred taxes. 

.... $ 3,807 

$ 5,706 


The effective tax rate is different from the statutory 
U.S. Federal income tax rate of 48% for the following 


reasons: 1974 1973 

U.S. statutory rate. 48.0% 48.0% 

State and local income taxes, 

net of Federal tax benefits. 2.4 2.3 

Investment tax credit. (1.5) (1.1) 

Other. 1.7 1.8 

Effective income tax rate. 50.6% 51.0% 


Foreign subsidiaries, in the normal course of busi¬ 
ness, reinvest portions of their earnings in the 
same manner as domestic subsidiaries. Currently, 
undistributed foreign earnings, aggregating ap¬ 
proximately $38,400,000, have been reinvested and 
are in active use in foreign countries. Repatriation 
of such earnings to the U.S. is not anticipated and 
therefore U.S. income taxes have not been accrued. 
Even if U.S. taxes were to be accrued on the rein¬ 
vested earnings, the amount of tax would be sig¬ 
nificantly reduced due to income taxes already paid 
in foreign countries. U.S. taxes have been accrued 
on undistributed earnings which have not been 
designated for reinvestment. The effect on income 
for fiscal 1974 and 1973, due to accruing taxes on 
earnings available for dividends, is not material. 

10. LITIGATION 

Except as stated below, there was no litigation 
pending at May 26, 1974 or May 27, 1973, not pro¬ 
vided for in the accounts which, in the opinion of 
management, would have a significant effect on the 
financial position of the company and its subsidi¬ 
aries. 

The Federal Trade Commission (FTC) has issued a 
complaint charging that an illegal oligopoly exists 
between four respondent manufacturers of dry 
breakfast cereals. Pretrial proceedings are now in 
process, involving the production and inspection of 
thousands of documents. Thereafter, a hearing will 
be held by an Administrative Law Judge of the Fed¬ 
eral Trade Commission. After his decision, appeals 
will in all likelihood betaken to the Commission and 
possibly to the Federal Courts. The entire proceed¬ 
ing will go on for a long time and involve great 
expense in executive time and money. The company 
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believes that the Commission's charges are not 
meritorious and should not be sustained. 

On February 11,1974, the company received a sub¬ 
poena duces tecum from the FTC in a nonpublic 
investigation of mergers and acquisitions and sub¬ 
sequent operations in the toy, game, doll and craft 
industry, File No. 741 0613. The authorizing resolu¬ 
tion of the FTC, dated November 27,1973, describes 
the investigation as being to determine whether the 
acts and practices of any company which has en¬ 
gaged in the acquisition of the capital stock or 
assets of corporations engaged in the manufacture 
and/or sale, of toys and games, dolls, crafts and re¬ 
lated products in the United States, may violate 
Section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission Act, 
and/or Section 7 of the Clayton Act, as amended. 
The company is cooperating in the investigation. In 
the opinion of the company’s General Counsel none 
of the company’s acquisitions of or practices in the 
businesses described in the FTC resolution con¬ 
stitutes a violation of such laws. 


11. OTHER MATTERS 

Authorizations at May 26,1974, for unexpended ap¬ 
propriations for property additions and improve¬ 
ments and maximum potential cash payment under 
acquisition performance contracts amounted to ap¬ 
proximately $68,226,000 ($41,392,000 at May 27, 
1973). In addition, there are options outstanding 
to purchase the remaining minority interests of 
certain part-owned companies which could have 
a maximum cost to the company of $23,500,000 
($8,500,000 at May 27, 1973) plus 388,000 shares of 
common stock. 

A year-end adjustment of $670,000, income after 
taxes, was recorded in the fourth quarter for the 
return of a portion of the reserve for discontinued 
operations, established in prior years, which was 
no longer necessary. Also, there was a fourth quarter 
adjustment for seafood inventories amounting to 
approximately $930,000, loss after taxes. 


Accountants’ Report 

Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
1700 IDS CENTER 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55402 


The Stockholders and the Board of Directors 
General Mills, Inc.: 

We have examined the consolidated balance sheets 
of General Mills, Inc. and subsidiaries as of May 26, 
1974 and May 27,1973 and the related statements of 
results of operations, earnings employed in the 
business and changes in financial position for the 
fiscal years then ended. Our examination was made 
in accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards, and accordingly included such tests of 
the accounting records and such other auditing 
procedures as we considered necessary in the 
circumstances. 


July 19, 1974 

In our opinion, the aforementioned financial state¬ 
ments present fairly the consolidated financial posi¬ 
tion of General Mills, Inc. and subsidiaries at May 
26, 1974 and May 27, 1973 and the results of their 
operations and the changes in their financial posi¬ 
tion for the fiscal years then ended, in conformity 
with generally accepted accounting principles ap¬ 
plied on a consistent basis. 
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Sales 

BY MAJOR PRODUCT GROUP (in millions) 

Fiscal Year 


1974 

1973 

1972 

1971 

1970 

Amount % 

Amount % 

Amount % 

Amount % 

Amount % 


Breakfast and Snack Items. 

$ 522.8 

26.1 

$ 458.4 

27.6 

$ 406.0 

29.0 

$ 349.4 

29.5 

$ 

342.7 

31.4 

Mixes, Family Flour, Seafoods, Other. 

572.5 

28.6 

483.0 

29.0 

410.5 

29.3 

352.1 

29.7 


326.5 

29.9 

Commercial Foods and Ingredients. 

249.1 

12.5 

201.2 

12.1 

169.7 

12.1 

161.2 

13.6 


162.2 

14.8 

Restaurant Activities. 

77.8 

3.9 

54.6 

3.3 

33.3 

2.4 

13.5 

1.1 


5.2 

.5 

FOODS. 

1,422.2 

71.1 

1,197.2 

72.0 

1,019.5 

72.8 

876.2 

73.9 


836.6 

76.6 

Crafts, Games and Toys. 

242.2 

12.1 

181.7 

10.9 

153.8 

11.0 

130.7 

11.0 


107.1 

9.8 

Fashions and Direct Marketing. 

255.7 

12.8 

222.6 

13.4 

179.6 

12.8 

138.4 

11.7 


110.1 

10.1 

CONSUMER NON-FOODS. 

497.9 

24.9 

404.3 

24.3 

333.4 

23.8 

269.1 

22.7 


217.2 

19.9 

SPECIALTY CHEMICALS. 

80.0 

4.0 

60.5 

3.7 

48.4 

3.4 

39.8 

3.4 


37.8 

3.5 

TOTAL SALES. 

2,000.1 

100.0 

$1,662.0 

100.0 

$1,401.3 

100.0 

$1,185.1 

100.0 

$1 

,091.6 

100.0 

INTERNATIONAL SALES (Included above). . 

$ 333.1 

16.7 

$ 253.5 

15.3 

$ 217.3 

15.5 

$ 172.5 

14.6 

$ 

139.3 

12.8 


Earnings 

BY MAJOR PRODUCT GROUP (in millions) 


Fiscal Year 


1974 

1973 

1972 

1971 

1970 

Amount % 

Amount % 

Amount % 

Amount % 

Amount % 


Breakfast and Snack Items. 

$ 72.1 

36.0 

$ 68.2 

39.0 

$ 59.3 

40.4 

$ 56.5 

44.7 

$ 53.2 

43.8 

Mixes, Family Flour, Seafoods, Other. 

44.2 

22.1 

42.7 

24.5 

42.7 

29.1 

40.1 

31.7 

35.2 

29.0 

Commercial Foods and Ingredients. 

10.0 

5.0 

5.2 

3.0 

4.3 

2.9 

5.5 

4.3 

6.8 

5.6 

Restaurant Activities. 

8.2 

4.1 

6.5 

3.7 

4.3 

3.0 

(1.0) 

(8) 

(2.0) 

(16) 

FOODS. 

134.5 

67.2 

122.6 

70.2 

110.6 

75.4 

101.1 

79.9 

93.2 

76.8 

Crafts, Games and Toys. 

25.5 

12.7 

14.0 

8.0 

6.1 

4.1 

1.4 

1.1 

7.5 

6.2 

Fashions and Direct Marketing. 

31.2 

15.6 

30.8 

17.6 

24.9 

17.0 

20.9 

16.5 

17.6 

14.5 

CONSUMER NON-FOODS. 

56.7 

28.3 

44.8 

25.6 

31.0 

21.1 

22.3 

17.6 

25.1 

20.7 

SPECIALTY CHEMICALS. 

8.9 

4.5 

7.3 

4.2 

5.1 

3.5 

3.1 

2.5 

3.1 

2.5 

TOTAL OPERATING PROFITS. 

200.1 

100.0 

174.7 

100.0 

146.7 

100.0 

126.5 

100.0 

121.4 

100.0 

Unallocated corporate expenses, exclusive 











of items shown below. 

(17.4) 


(16.9) 


(13.1) 


(10.8) 


(10.6) 


Interest expense. 

(28.5) 


(18.3) 


(20.5) 


(20.1) 


(17.6) 


Profit sharing distribution. 

(4.0) 


(4.3) 


(3.4) 


(2.4) 


(2.6) 


TOTAL EARNINGS BEFORE TAXES. 

$150.2 


$135.2 


$109.7 


$ 93.2 


$ 90.6 


INTERNATIONAL OPERATING PROFITS 











(Included above). 

$ 32.1 

16.0 

$ 23.7 

13.6 

$ 18.9 

12.9 

* 


♦ 



♦Not available because of data collection procedures in prior years. 


Operating profits reported above indicate the relative contributions of General Mills' diversified operations to total earnings. They are not 
necessarily comparable to similar data from other companies since accounting procedures may vary. 

Variations between the sales and operating profits shown in these tables for any given year and the amount for that year in preceding annual 
reports are due principally to restatements and minor adjustments in the classification of certain items. 
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Ten Years in Review GENERAL MILLS, INC., AND SUBSIDIARIES 

Before Restatements (as reported) 


Sales. 

Earnings before extraordinary items. 

Net earnings. 

Dividends—common stock. 

—preferred and preference stock. 

Earnings before extraordinary items and after dividends 
Per common share and common share equivalent* 

Earnings before extraordinary items. 

Net earnings. 

Dividends per share. 

Common shares outstanding at year-end*. 

Preference shares outstanding at year-end. 

Number of stockholders. 

Market price range—common stock*. 

—preference stock. 

Total assets. 

•Adjusted for two-for-one split in August, 1967. 


May 26, 1974 May 27, 1973 May 28, 1972 


$ 

2,000.1 

1,593.2 

1,316.3 

$ 

75.1 

65.6 

52.2 

$ 

75.1 

65.6 

45.4 

$ 

24.4 

20.9 

19.1 

$ 

— 

2.1 

2.3 

$ 

50.7 

42.6 

30.8 

$ 

3.18 

2.80 

2.33 

$ 

3.18 

2.80 

2.03 

$ 

1.06 

1.00 

.96 


23,651 

21,486 

20,429 


— 

1,145 

1,250 


28,500 

29,600 

31,000 

$66%-46 % 

67%-48!4 

52%-33% 

$ 107%-85 

113-82% 

88-57 

$ 

1,117 

906 

818 


Five Years in Review 


dollar amounts, except per share, in millions 


Restated f 


Sales 

Income taxes. 

Earnings before extraordinary items. 

Extraordinary items (net of income taxes). 

Net earnings. 

Earnings before extraordinary items (per sales dollar) 

Working capital provided from operations. 

Per common share and common share equivalent* 

Earnings before extraordinary items. 

Net earnings. 

Taxes (income, payroll, property, etc.). 


Fiscal Year 



1974 

1973 

1972 

1971 

1970 

$2,000.1 

1,662.0 

1,401.3 

1,185.1 

1,091.6 

$ 

76.0 

69.0 

54.1 

46.6 

47.2 

$ 

75.1 

66.1 

55.0 

46.0 

43.2 

$ 

— 

— 

(6.8) 

— 

(13.5) 

$ 

75.1 

66.1 

48.2 

46.0 

29.7 


3.80 

4.00 

3.90 

3.90 

4.00 

$ 

116.2 

112.2 

93.2 

80.2 

73.2 

$ 

3.18 

2.81 

2.37 

2.01 

1.89 

$ 

3.18 

2.81 

2.08 

2.01 

1.30 

$ 

4.71 

4.14 

3.43 ** 

2.93 

2.89* 


flncludes the following: 1974 Talbots, Inc. and change in sales definition; 1973 Kimberly Knitwear, Inc.; 
1971 Eddie Bauer, Inc., and The Silna Corporation; 1970 David Crystal, Inc., Knothe Brothers Co., Inc., and 
Red Lobster Inns of America, Inc. 

•Per share data is based on the average common shares and common share equivalents outstanding during 
each year. 

••Excluding income tax credits related to extraordinary items of $.21 per share in 1972 and $.25 per share 
in 1970. 






































dollar amounts , except per share , in millions and shares outstanding in thousands 


Fiscal Year Ended 


May 30, 1971 

May 31, 1970 

May 25, 1969 

May 26, 1968 

May 28, 1967 

May 29, 1966 

May 30, 1965 

1,120.1 

1,021.7 

885.2 

668.9 

602.5 

524.7 

559.0 

43.9 

40.6 

36.2 

31.3 

28.4 

23.3 

20.4 

43.9 

27.1 

37.5 

31.3 

28.4 

21.9 

7.6 

17.3 

16.4 

13.9 

12.3 

11.4 

10.6 

9.9 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

2.8 

2.4 

— 

.3 

24.1 

21.6 

19.6 

16.2 

14.6 

12.7 

10.2 

1.98 

1.88 

1.77 

1.66 

1.57 

1.52 

1.31 

1.98 

1.25 

1.83 

1.66 

1.57 

1.43 

.48 

.90 

.88 

.80 

.78% 

.75 

.70 

.65 

19,953 

18,952 

17,772 

16,024 

15,268 

15,190 

15,170 

1,426 

1,487 

1,560 

1,573 

1,623 

— 

— 

32,600 

32,900 

32,900 

30,000 

29,300 

27,100 

28,700 

3674-24% 

3974-23% 

43%-31 % 

42%-30 

36%-27 

32-26 

31 %-19% 

61 %-42 

65%-41 

71%-54% 

71 74-55% 

61 %-48 

— 

— 

750 

666 

622 

505 

367 

311 

270 


Other Statistics 


dollars in millions 


Restated f 


Fiscal Year 


1974 

1973 

1972 

1971 

1970 


Gross expenditures for plant and equipment. 

. $ 92.2 

57.5 

51.3 

60.6 

60.5 

Research expenditures. 

. $ 21.6 

19.0 

17.4 

14.6 

13.8 

Advertising media expenditures. 

. $ 71.5 

74.3 

63.6 

54.3 

57.3 

Depreciation and amortization. 

. $ 36.3 

34.8 

32.1 

27.6 

26.0 

Wages, salaries and employee benefits. 

. $343.7 

297.7 

261.5 

226.5 

203.5 

Taxes (non-income). 

. $ 35.4 

28.5 

25.1 

20.5 

18.0 

Number of employees. 

. 46,398 

40,775 

36,099 

32,730 

29,047 


In the opinion of management , the Financial Statements in this Annual Report to the Stock¬ 
holders include all significant financial statement data included in the Annual Report to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission (Form 10-K). Shareholders may request a copy of the 
Form 10-K by writing the Secretary , General Mills, Inc., P.O. Box 1113, Minneapolis, Minn.55440. 

























Balance, 
Management 

Corporate Officers 


James P. McFarland, Chairman of Board. Chief Executive Officer 

James A. Summer, Vice Chairman of Board. Chief Development and Financial Officer 

E. Robert Kinney, President. Chief Operating Officer 

H. Brewster Atwater, Jr., Executive Vice President, Domestic and International Consumer Foods 

J. Wilbur Feighner, Executive Vice President. Domestic Operations of Tom's Foods Ltd.. 

GoodMark Division. The Donruss Co. 

Donald F. Swanson, Executive Vice President. Craft. Game & Toy Group. Direct Marketing Group. 
Fashion Group. Travel Group 

Eugene E. Woolley, Executive Vice President. Restaurant Group. General Mills Chemicals. Inc.. 

O-CEL-O Operations. Corporate Real Estate. Corporate Transportation 

Paul L. Parker, Senior Vice President, Public and Employee Relations 

John F. Finn, Vice President. Secretary and General Counsel 

James S. Fish, Vice President. Consumer Communications and Director of Marketing Services 

Frank C. Hildebrand, Vice President, Counselor to the Public Responsibility Committee. Chairman of the 
Information Systems Planning Board 

John V. Luck, Vice President and Technical Director 

Henry H. Porter, Jr., Vice President—Finance. Treasurer 

Edward K. Smith, Vice President and Controller 
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Operating Executives 

of General Mills and Domestic Subsidiaries 


Lee C. Anderson, Vice President; President, Dexter Thread Mills, Inc. 

Walter R. Barry, Jr., Group Vice President. Consumer Foods 
Randolph P. Barton, Vice President; President, Parker Brothers 

Mercedes A. Bates, Vice President, Director, Consumer Center and Betty Crocker Kitchens 

Jason C. Becker, Vice President. New Business Development, Consumer Foods 

M. M. Benidt, Vice President. Director of Latin American and Export Operations, 

International Food Operations 

Ted C. Betker, Vice President; President. Fundimensions 

F. C. Blodgett, Group Vice President. Consumer Foods 

Fred Blumers, Vice President. General Manager. Package Foods Operations Division 
Ray E. Brunswig, President. Pioneer Products. Inc. 

Donald W. Carlson, Vice President: President. General Mills Chemicals, Inc. 

Michael Chernow, President. Monet Jewelers. Inc. 

Ross N. Clouston, Vice President; President, The Gorton Corporation 
Jerome L. Cohen, President. Gay-Gem Products Corporation 

Lionel Coss6, Vice President; President and Managing Director. Biscuiterie Nantaise-BN, S.A. 
Paul J. Curran, Vice President. International Operations, Craft. Game & Toy Group 
William B. Darden, Vice President; President, Red Lobster Inns of America. Inc. 

Harry L. Davis, President. Gold Medal Insurance Co. 

Caspar B. M. de Jong, Vice President; General Manager. Smiths Food Group B.V. 

Vincent dePaul Draddy, Chairman of Board. David Crystal, Inc. 

Marylee Duehring, Vice President. Director. Betty Crocker Kitchens 
John P. Eckert, Vice President; President. Novedades P/asticas 
James J. Feeney, Vice President. General Manager. Sperry Division 
J. Wilbur Feighner, Chairman of Board. President. Tom's Foods Ltd. 

James G. Fifield, Vice President. Genera / Manager. Golden Valley Division 
Ramon P. Fouse, Vice President. General Manager. Betty Crocker Division 
Gloria Gelfand, President. Picato. Inc. 

Murray M. Goldberger, President. Empire Textile Corp. 

F. William Graham, Group Vice President, Fashion Group 
Joseph W. Grieco, Director of Operations. O-CEL-0 
Michel Habourdin, Vice President; President. Miro Company. S.A. 

Ronald K. Harris, President. Trave/wor/d. Inc. 

Robert W. Hatch, Vice President, General Manager, Protein Division 
John D. Herrick, Vice President, Genera! Manager. Canadian Operations 
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Operating Executives (continued) 

John B. Holmes, President. David Crystal, Inc. 

William A. Lantz, President. £ H. Thompson Company 
Jack B. Lazar, Vice President; President. Kimberly Knitwear Inc. 

Bernard Loomis, Vice President; President. Kenner Products 
Stewart F. Lyman, Vice President: President. The Donruss Co. 

Wesley P. Mann, Jr., President. H. E. Harris & Co., Inc. 

Ernest F. Naylor, President. International Incentives. Inc. 

Thomas P. Nelson, Vice President. Controller. Consumer Foods 
William F. Niemi, Jr., Vice President; President. Eddie Bauer. Inc. 

Harvey S. Olson, President. Olson Travel Organization. Inc. 

J. Robert Roach, Vice President. Director of Research and Development. Food Activities 

Howard L. Ross, Vice President. General Manager. Grocery Products Sales Division 

Gordon W. Ryan, Vice President. Director of Trade Policy and Customer Relations, Consumer Foods 

Arthur R. Schulze, Group Vice President. Consumer Foods 

Ozzie Silna, President. The Si/na Corporation 

Robert B. Simpson, Vice President; Managing Director. Pa/itoy, Limited 

George B. Stephan, Vice President. Director of Administration and Group Controller. 

Craft. Game & Toy, Direct Marketing and Travel Groups 

Robert K. Swanson, Group Vice President; Chairman of Board. General Mills Europe Limited 

E. William Swanson, Vice President; Managing Director. Smiths Food Group (U.K.) 

Rudolf L. Talbot, President. The Talbots. Inc. 

Preston Townley, Vice President. General Manager. Big "G" Division 

Michael L. Tracy, Vice President; President. Chief Executive Officer, GoodMark. Inc. 

Darryl J. Woodland, Vice President. Genera! Manager. Procurement Division 
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Staff Officers 

John M. Barker, Vice President. Taxes 

Ivy M. Celender, Vice President. Director of Nutrition 

Donald M. Friborg, Vice President. Director of Industrial Relations 

John L. Frost, Vice President. Director of Personnel 

John T. Gerlach, Vice President. Director of Corporate Growth 

J. William Haun, Vice President. Director of Corporate Engineering 

John L. Holahan, Vice President. Director of New Product and Process Activity 

William R. Humphrey, Jr., Vice President, Executive Director of the General Mills Foundation 

Cyrus E. Johnson, Vice President. Social Action. Community and Civic Affairs 

Verne C. Johnson, Vice President. Director of Corporate Planning 

Daniel G. McPherson, Vice President. Director of Quality Control. Food Safety and Nutrition Policy 
William K. Smith, Vice President. Director of Transportation 
Stanley V. Tabor, Vice President. Corporate Real Estate 
Clifford L. Whitehill, Vice President. Assistant General Counsel 

Transfer Agencies 

COMMON STOCK: 

First National City Bank, 111 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 10015 
Office of the Company, P.0. Box 1113, Minneapolis. Minn. 55440 



COMMON STOCK: 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A., 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10015 
Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis, Seventh and Marquette, Minneapolis, Minn. 55480 

Stock Exchange Symbol: 


GIS 


International Operations 

FOODS AND FLOUR 


‘Feldbacher Backwarenfabrik Dr. Josef Zach GmbH 

Austria 

Smiths Food Group S.A. 

Belgium 

General Mills Canada, Ltd. 

Canada 

Grocery Products Division 

Lancia-Bravo Food Division 

Smiths Food Group 

England 

Biscuiterie Nantaise-BN, S.A. 

France 

Industrie Harinera Guatemalteca, S.A., and 

Guatemala 

Industria del Maiz, S.A. 

Smiths Food Group B.V. 

Holland 

General Mills Japan, Ltd. 

Japan 

‘Morinaga General Mills, Ltd. 

Japan 

‘Productos de Trigo, S.A. 

Mexico 

‘Industries Gem-lna, S.A. 

Nicaragua 

‘General Mills de Panama, S.A. 

Panama 

General Mills de Venezuela, S.A. 

Venezuela 

‘Grandes Molinos de Venezuela, S.A. 

Venezuela 


J. Wolfgang Zach. Joint Managing Director 

A. Van deWalle, General Manager 

John D. Herrick, Chairman 

John D. Herrick. General Manager 

A. M. Aymong, President 

E. William Swanson. Managing Director 

Lionel Coss6, President and Managing Director 

Francisco Gamez. General Manager 

Caspar B. M. de Jong, General Manager 
G. L. Wogsland, Representative Director and President 
Akio Matsuzaki, Representative Director and President 
G. L. Wogsland, Representative Director and Executive 
Vice President 

Gustavo Martinez, General Manager 

Alfredo Montealegre. General Manager 

Lyle C. Mertz, General Manager 

Paul Kaufmann, Vice President and General Manager 

Moises Benjamin. General Manager 


AFFILIATES OF THE GORTON CORPORATION 


•Crevettes Du Cameroon Cameroon 

Agincourt Foods Division Canada 

Blue Water Seafoods Division Canada 

Canapro Division Canada 

Gorton-Pew Division Canada 


CRAFTS, GAMES AND TOYS 

•Toltoys Proprietary Limited 
•Binder Tool and Mold Limited 
•Kenner Products (Canada) Limited 
Parker Brothers Games (Impressions) 
Denys Fisher Toys Limited 
Palitoy, Limited 

•Miro Company, S.A. (*Capiepa, S.A., 
Parker Brothers France, S.A.R.L.) 
Parker-Brohm Spielwaren GmbH 
CIA. Industrial de Novedades Plasticas 
y Metalicas, S.A. 

Meccano France, S.A. 

France Cartes, S.A. 

CHEMICALS 

Indusquima, S.A. 

Tragasol Products Limited 
*Dai-lchi General Ltd. 


Australia 

Canada 

Canada 

Canada 

England 

England 

France 

West Germany 

Mexico 

France 

France 


Brazil 

England 

Japan 


General Mills de Mexico, S.A. Mexico 

•Habib-General Limited Pakistan 

Nutralgum S.p.A. Italy 

General Mills Chemicals (Ireland) Limited Ireland 


Robert Nueberg, Managing Director 
Russell G. Langley, General Manager 
Bruce O'N Hyland. General Manager 
Jean Carbonneau. Manager 
Laurie Delaney. General Manager 


Alex Tolmer, President 

Fred Binder. President 

Arnold Irwin. President 

A. Tom Vernon. President 

Robert Fieldhouse, Managing Director 

Robert Simpson. Managing Director 

Michel Habourdin. President 
Werner Balzer, Managing Director 

John P. Eckert. President 
Henri Hennequin, President 
Jean Marie Simon. President 


Juan Sabat6 Perez. Director-President 
Anthony E. Partridge, Managing Director 
Hikaru Konishi, Representative Director and President 
C. F. Pozzani, Representative Director and 
Executive Vice President 
Ricardo Madero, President and General Manager 
Asghar Habib, General Manager 
Adolfo Bogoncelli, Managing Director 
Walter R. Storrs, Chairman and Managing Director 


DIRECT MARKETING 

David S. Reid Division of General Mills Canada, Ltd. Canada David S. Reid, President 

•Partially owned 
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Finance 

Committee 

Charles H. Bell, 
Chairman 
Philip B. Harris 
Kenneth N. Dayton 
R. Stanley Laing 
David M. Lilly 
James P. McFarland 
James A. Summer 


Board of Directors Committees 


Executive 

Audit 

Research Policy 

Committee 

Committee 

Committee 

James P. McFarland, 

Charles F. Phillips, 

David M. Lilly, 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Charles H. Bell 

Thomas M. Crosby 

Charles H. Bell 

J. Ford Bell 

Philip B. Harris 

Kenneth N. Dayton 

Kenneth N. Dayton 

Louis W. Menk 

James P. McFarland 

Stephen F. Keating 

E. Robert Kinney 

Louis W. Menk 

Edwin W. Rawlings 

Edward S. Reid 

James A. Summer 

Nancy White 

James A. Summer 
Richard L. Terrell 


Incentive 

Public 


Policy 

Responsibility 

Nominating 

Committee 

Committee 

Committee 

Philip B. Harris, 

Thomas M. Crosby, 

Richard L. Terrell, 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Chairman 

Charles H. Bell 

Stephen F. Keating 

Kenneth N. Dayton 

Stephen F. Keating 

Louis W. Menk 

Stephen F. Keating 

R. Stanley Laing 

Charles F. Phillips 

Charles F. Phillips 

David M. Lilly 

Edwin W. Rawlings 


Louis W. Menk 

Richard L. Terrell 


Edward S. Reid 

Richard L. Terrell 

Nancy White 
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